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HAITIAN JOURNEY... 


by Alan Lomax 


| I. THE CAMION 

HROUGH the cane field, across the irrigation ditches, 
and past the dissipated banana grove, a few strides this 
morning and then the white road whose tail coils over 
Morne Cabrite to the gray North runs under your feet 
toward Port-au-Prince. Let Monsieur Polinice limp along 
under the baggage! A fat black woman beats a little gray 
ass where his ears and raw tail peep out from her bulk, 
and this morning she must be properly greeted, “Bonjour, 
Commeére Bobo, ba’ m’ ti goute, s'il vous plait.” You 
hope she will hurl mangoes at your head, but your pro- 
nunciation is bad, and on the road she speaks to no stran- 
gers. She has beaten her donkey fifty miles across the 
mountains with a load of mangoes for Port-au-Prince 
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market, and she carries her shoes in her hand like a digni- 
fied woman on business. 

You are setting out on a journey in Haiti, and you 
agree with Monsieur Polinice about the seriousness of 
journeying to the South. “To look at the Caribbean that 
rubs the shores of Yucatan and Colombia,” you say. He 
responds solemnly, “Aux Cayes has strange gods; any- 
where there may be a drop of green poison from the 
nostrils of a mort on your salt fish.” Sweat ripples like 
silk across your breast, and the palms of your hands itch 
from the heat. To improve your diction you haggle with 
the taxi driver, who charges a nickel for a fifteen-mile 
ride if you consent to sit six to a seat in his well-worn 
Ford. But you look forward to one pleasant certainty— 
the camion will be painted yellow and trimmed in scarlet. 

It was. It was like a great, square-cut, tropical fowl, 
a fantastic bird with an olive green beak and a black 
toupee, and it was named Fleur d’Innocence. In the wide 
front seat were Faine, the driver, a slender mulatto of 
Italian extraction; a fat French priest in tropical black; 
a pimply young Cuban peddling the goods of his New 
York drug house through Haiti and Santo Domingo; and 
sometimes myself. Behind were six benches piled with 
bales of empty coffee sacks and then two crammed with 
Haitians. 

A word should be added about the camion. In Haiti 
the rich and the tourists travel in private cars or in taxis. 
The peasants walk or beat their donkeys or occasionally, 
where the road permits, ride the Haitian bus, the camion. 
The driver makes no bones about crowding eight, ten, or 
even twelve people where there is barely room for six; 
but if anyone objects and becomes obnoxious, he and his 
luggage may be left unceremoniously by the roadside. 
The driver and his two or three porters will fall upon a 
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helpless, squalling female, pull her out of the camion, 
hurl her parcels on the road, bully her fare out of her, 
and depart cursing the name of her mother. The drivers 
can steer their top-heavy charges for twelve or fourteen 
hours over roads that thread mangrove swamps and twist 
along the edge of precipitous mountains, and at the end 
of such a drive carefully, according to the nature of the 
passenger, extract every nickel of the fare that is owing. 
Their porters are even hardier. When the camion is 
crowded, they ride all day long in the dust, swinging 
from the tailboard, hanging on the running board or 
squatting on the top. Ragged, barefooted, profane, un- 
scrupulous, protesting that their camions are bound to 
depart within the hour when they know that they can’t 
possibly leave before the next day, these young monkeys, 
who carry all the burdens and are responsible for all the 
property of the camions, seem to lead charmed lives. And 
when the lordly drivers depart in the evening, the porters 
curl up on the narrow seats of the camions, wrap their 
heads in their straw mats and snore with the greatest 
pleasure. 

When Faine had crammed his camion full, the great 
awkward bird took flight. The sun stretched taut the 
great palm and banana groves and cane fields. It scorched 
the stony hills brown and made the little dull-faced plants 
try to crawl back into their holes. It baked the white 
road until the blazing track coughed up huge clouds of 
choking dust, and focused on little towns with such clarity 
and ruthlessness that you closed your eyes, trembling. It 
puffed great blasts of the perfume of coffee blossoms into 
your face, and followed the coffee blossoms with the stink 
of pigsties. It plunged into the deep shade of the coffee 
groves and flashed across the hills, smiling wickedly at 
the goats. Then it hurtled over the last hill and smote 
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the Caribbean with a brassy roar, and the blue sea re- 
sounded like ten thousand cymbals. Thereafter, as it fell 
westward, it grew calmer and was satisfied with making 
soft waves break into fierce smiles. Castles should have 
towered among the hills, and the narrow valleys along 
the sea-edge should have shone with armies. But there 
were only mud houses and poverty. 

After night we lurched into Aux Cayes and sought 
the house of an old harridan who kept travelers. Under 
the pink canopy of a gigantic mahogany bed the sun still 
crackled in my veins and my fever soared. 


II. AUx CAYES 


The old harridan was howling at the servants for her 
coffee, and it was yet pitch dark. I tried to sleep, but her 
shrill voice penetrated and molded my dreams. And at 
last I in my turn began to shout for coffee. Revoli ap- 
peared with a cup of the same jet-black liquid with which 
Napoleon’s armies had warmed their hearts in Italy, Aus- 
tria, and Spain; and we cursed all the old women of the 
world while I drank behind the pink mosquito bar and 
felt the coffee wash away the dust of yesterday’s ride. 

As I dressed behind the door, the old madame asked 
after my health and then hurried on to matters that con- 
cerned her more nearly. She assured me that she was a 
respectable woman, that she had once been married to a 
marine, and that he had gone away to Les Etats-Unis and 
had left her enough money to bring up their children 
and keep three servants. Was I lonely? She could look 
around? No, she did not run a hotel. She took in only 
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an occasional traveler who struck her fancy. Of course, 
her marine was coming back some day. He was now 
too busy making a fortune in my rich country to write to 
her. I agreed with her that Americans belong to a sadly 
undemonstrative race, but assured her that they have 
hearts of gold and are particularly fond of eggs and 
orangeade in the morning. 

I breakfasted with a somber Revoli. When Revoli 
went traveling, his skin and his nose and his heart woke 
and told him that he was in a strange place. They kept 
asking questions and receiving the most curious answers. 
For the first two or three days in a strange town, he pre- 
ferred to sit up all night and talk to anyone who would 
stay awake with him; and then after everyone had gone 
to bed, he would sit and smoke and watch the things of 
the night that came to visit him. This morning he re- 
ferred enigmatically to tall red men without heads, to 
cars with wild blue lights and no drivers. He had never 
been to Aux Cayes before, but his night’s watching with 
the spirits of the place had convinced him that it was a 
wicked city inhabited by legions of devils. 

Yet I found Aux Cayes lovely in the early morning. 
The wide white road—the approach to the city—was 
flanked by rows of coconut palms. The greenery, still 
gleaming with dew, crowded in at their feet; and the 
walls of leaves were punctuated with bougainvillaea and 
trumpet vine. The merchants were leaning over their 
bolts of goods and barrels of salt and gossiping with the 
more elegant lawyers and doctors. Revoli and I ap- 
proached diffidently and inquired of them about the state 
and condition of music in their city. It is strange how 
this question flabbergasts the businessman. “Songs,” he 
says, “songs—what does one have to do with songs? They 
don’t come by the pound or by the yard. Over the radio, 
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yes, but here in my town there are no songs. We export 
and import here, but no songs.” 

Revoli understands. He knows that songs can be used 
to call the gods and dismiss those spirits that live in the 
sea and are fiercer than sharks. He knows that songs can 
heal sickness, break up homes and persuade men that they 
have turned into snakes so that they go wrapping them- 
selves about the roof-trees. To these merchants and doc- 
tors, surprised at their business so early in the morning, 
he thereupon expounded our mission and in such a sur- 
prising mixture of French, Creole, English, and Spanish 
—in each of which he believes himself eloquent—that 
they sent us at once to M. Théomar Francois. It was like 
a Charlie Chaplin comedy. We blew the smoke of our 
fifty-cent cigars in their faces and then scuttled around 
the corner to hide the holes in our breeches. 

This collecting job always carries one into places that 
don’t exist except in dreams. Today it led Revoli and me 
across a court green with age and moss and stinking with 
refuse, up a stone stairway with hollows for the bare feet 
of the dead to step in, and into a room where a hundred 
cuckoo clocks were conversing with fiddles without necks, 
harps without strings. Revoli and I sat down on the edge 
of ancient French chairs and waited. The clocks pointed 
to various concert hours, and the ancient instruments 
sighed continually. Théomar Francois, the clock-maker, 
the maker of musical instruments, the composer of Aux 
Cayes, presently appeared, silent and broken like his old 
instruments. He talked about the songs in Aux Cayes as 
he might have discussed its half-demolished cathedral. 
On Saturday there would be Mardi gras dancing in the 
streets, but it was not like the old days with their Banda, 
Policionelle, Minuet, Contredanse, and Cadre. “Vaudou,” 
breathed Théomar Francois, “it is very rare in Aux Cayes, 
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and the Rara, it is something new and practically un- 
known here.” 

That afternoon the old harridan’s servant led us to 
four hounforts (as “Vaudou” cult houses are called) 
where we could see dancing, and then to a fifth in which 
we spent the evening at a fine and vigorous Danse Congo. 
The next day we stepped out of Théomar’s front gate 
and down to the sea and spent the morning listening to 
the best singing I heard in Haiti. And all the songs were 
of the Rara. 

Back of Aux Cayes are the hills. And in the hills 
are the real people of Haiti. Back of Aux Cayes are the 
hills, and in their tropic fashion they have a springtime 
full of the limpid odor of coffee blossoms. Their coffee 
comes down to Aux Cayes-on-the-sea by donkey-back or 
bullock-back and passes through the hands of Haitian 
middlemen into the sorting rooms of the German coffee- 
exporting houses. Haitian women squat on the green- 
gold carpet of coffee and sort it for maybe ten or twenty 
cents a day. A German steamer wallows in the rough 
water offshore. Then the coffee porters, who have been 
resting in the sun, wake up. 

First comes the weighing. Revoli and I watch 
them. Before we begin, it is necessary to remember that 
in the tropics, where men sweat, they must drink. Here 
in Haiti, is is clarin, a raw, fiery-pure rum. When they 
work, they drink clarin. When they drink, they sing. 
When they sing, they dance. Burly, serious, calculating, 
kindiy fellows, for them working well means singing, 
drinking, dancing, calling on the gods, and retailing scan- 
dal. 

In the warehouse there is a mountain of coffee sacks, 
each one weighing nearly two hundred pounds. These 
are taken to the scales, given a final weighing, and then 
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stacked again for their trip to the waiting coffee barge. 
In our country this would require hooks, barrows and 
seriousness. Here in Haiti it takes only bare hands and 
dancing Negro men. A sack of coffee flops off the stack 
and sends one porter shouting and spinning away under 
the impact. Sliding and whirling across the room, he 
stops against the far wall and runs to the scales, where 
his shoulders and neck toss off their burden. Another 
sack plops down beside his. Then the two stevedores leap 
into a corner, where one picks up a little iron pipe or 
vaxine and the other a pair of rocks. The first man blows 
his pipe and the other cracks his flints together, and pres- 
ently ten men are capering together on the floor of the 
warehouse. As the weight of the coffee is taken, the dance 
loses man after man; the sacks leave the scales and are 
piled in a corner. At last the piper and his accompanist 
fling their instruments rattling into a corner and stagger 
away under their loads of coffee. The whole movement, 
a matter of four or five minutes, has come to an end. Ten 
sacks, two thousand pounds of coffee, have danced across 
the warehouse. Sweat soaks the rags of the men, and the 
clarin gurgles. The burly jig, the work dance, begins 
again. —The men roar at each other like demons, and 
their backs creak under the awkward sacks. They dance 
and fling about like monkeys for an hour with never a 
pause, and suddenly you look up and the great stack of 
coffee has moved to the other side of the warehouse. 

Out from the door of the warehouse the pier juts 
for a hundred yards into the shallow bay of Aux Cayes- 
under-the-sun. A quarter of a mile offshore the “Dutch” 
steamer shows its red belly above the chop and waits for 
the coffee barges. The thing to do now is to get the coffee 
from the warehouse and fill the barges. In America we 
should have a little railroad, some little trucks, or at 
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least some barrows; but in Haiti men are cheaper than 
trucks or barrows, and so presently the human train 
emerges from the warehouse door. Legs bowed with 
strain, step a little unsteady, these men shuffle along under 
a burden so clumsy that their heads are almost hidden. 
The sacks rest along the nape of broad black necks, and 
when the shuffling, stooping line at last reaches the wait- 
ing bumboat, these powerful, sleek, gorilla necks, these 
square jaws, flip the sacks clear across the belly of the 
boat. “Bon Dieu la po’ nou’ toute,” they grunt, and 
wheel away like boxers, their chins almost touching their 
collarbones. When this gang of bullocks has shed its 
burdens, it gathers at the end of the pier; the vaxines 
begin to belch and grunt their earthy rhythm, the flints 
to click-click, and the porters dance down the quay to- 
ward the warehouse, their flat square feet stamping up 
the dust, their great throats roaring out one of their lewd 
songs. 


Koko m’ pas lavé 
W ot, wot, 
Koko m’ pas lavé 


M’ enragé. 


The backs begin to straighten, the eyes to lift their gaze 
from the earth. Back of the “vaxiniers,” their long arms 
outstretched to catch the air in a gorilla clutch, huddled 
together, shambling, great black laborers shout their de- 
fiance of heavy coffee sacks and their love of the sun, 
shake their splendid loins and shoulders. Slap, slap, the 
great feet strike the dust. Another song, another deep 
and gusty roar rings across the bay to the Dutch steamer 
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and the rosy young Dutch mate, leaning over the taffrail. 


Bobo enragé, 

Wy-o, 

Bobo enragé, 

Bobo campé sous terrace-la, 


Wo— —. 


III. ZomsBi 


One morning in Aux Cayes I stepped into a bar and 
was cornered by the fat, middle-aged mulatto proprietress. 
She drew me aside and at the top of her voice shared with 
me the gossip of Haiti. The same thing had evidently hap- 
pened to William Seabrook, for I recognized several of 


his Magic Island experiences in the series of stories she 
told me. 


As a loyal Haitian she believed that the mysteries of 
the island should be talked about instead of covered up, as 
the upper class wished. Had I ever heard about the zom- 
bis of Haiti? She was scandalized at my ignorance. She 
was the one to tell me, and I must inform the world. She 
had grown up in the United States and knew a thing or 
two about public decency, and when she returned to Haiti 
after her marriage she was at first amazed, then fright- 
ened, and finally outraged by the things she saw her people 
suffering. The populace was afraid to walk abroad at 
night. Children and young girls were kidnaped and never 
seen again. Vaudou priests took these poor creatures off 
to the mountains, transformed them into zombis, and made 
them work on their plantations until they were dead. 
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Graves were found empty the morning after burials. Peo- 
ple were recognized on the streets who had been thought 
dead for several years. Taken to the police station for 
questioning, they shivered in the corner, shielded their 
faces from expected blows, did not recognize their next 
of kin. When these people were released at last, they died 
mysteriously or as mysteriously disappeared. 

Did I know none of these things? When I confessed 
that I had heard stories of sorcerers who could induce a 
state of apparent death, wait until the night after burial, 
dig the “corpse” up, revive him, and then use him as a 
slave during life, the old lady nodded approvingly. But 
when I added that I held these stories only as so many old 
wives’ tales, she waxed indignant. 

Listen, then, and if I cared to investigate the truth 
of what she said, I had only to go to Port-au-Prince and 
ask so-and-so, a woman of unquestionable reliability, and 
then verify what she had said word-for-word with so-and- 
so and so-and-so. Listen. 

Not fifteen years ago a beautiful young octoroon, one 
Margarite , suddenly sickened and died. Her death 
had been the occasion of much sorrowful comment, but of 
course she had been forgotten before the year was out. 
Seven years later, the priest who had been sent to attend 
to the funeral of Monsieur , a former Minister, 
made a tour of inspection of the premises and stumbled 
onto a locked door. He demanded the keys from the serv- 
ant and was told that the master of the house carried the 
keys to that room on his person and that no one had ever 
been allowed to enter it. He found a key; and presently 
the door swung back on its well-oiled hinges. The priest 
saw a figure crouching against the wall. He called for a 
lamp, and saw a woman, hiding her face in her hands and 
trembling with fear. He approached her, raised her face 
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up to the light. It was Margarite, whom he had taught, 
confessed, and given first communion. Instead of calling 
the police, he sent for the nuns, and together they hurried 
her to the convent. She had lost none of her beauty, but 
she seemed to have lost her wits. She responded to their 
kindest ministrations with tears of fright. 

After some consultation the girl’s family was sent for 
late at night. When her father and mother had examined 
the girl, they insisted that they had never seen her before 
and demanded politely why they had been disturbed at 
such an hour. Why, no, this wasn’t their daughter. Had 
the holy father gone mad? Did he not remember that she 
had died seven years before? Surely he had officiated at 
the funeral? And now, if they might be excused, they 
would return to bed. 

They bowed their way out and left the nuns open- 
mouthed. The grave must be opened. It was empty. Faced 
with the evidence, the girl’s parents admitted that this 
might be their daughter but intimated that the less they 
heard about her the better they would like it. Later they 
made a belated and halfhearted offer to take charge of the 
girl, who was still unable to utter a syllable and who, so 
far as doctors could determine, was quite mad. This offer 
the priest gravely refused, and soon she was bundled 
aboard a liner and taken to France and hidden away in a 
French nunnery. All that can be heard from her to this 
day is that she has somewhat recovered from the effects of 
her enchantment, whatever it may have been, and that she 
stoutly refuses to return to Haiti. 

This rather excitable lady provided me with material 
for leading questions that evening as I sat over my boiled 
fish and yams at the harridan’s house. At the table I re- 
peated some of the lady’s conversation to Gran Moune, a 
nymphomaniac, and Revoli, and expressed my doubts as to 
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her sanity. They pounced on me. They had seen this, they 
had known of such a one, their fathers had told them that. 
If I knew what they knew I would not walk out at night 
without a garde (protective amulet). At last the air 
cleared a little and Gran Moune emerged as the witness 
for the zombis. 

“Es one time up north in Mirebalais. One day six 
peoples they run down street an’ they so ugly till Mire- 
balais peoples think big devils have come from bush. All 
the police run but one captain. He brave. He stay and he 
take big gun and cocomacaque and he arrest those people 
and then he beat them, try to make ’em talk. An’ they can’t 
talk. 


“Officer come look at them in prison. They know 
they dead peoples. Zombis. Bocor hid ’em in plantation 
hills an’ servant give ’em salt so they can run away. They 
run, they run to town. Bocor took away their sense, but 
servant mix salt in their food an’ they can run away. Pretty 
soon everyone come an’ look at these dead people. An’ 
they look like they ain’t had nothin’ to eat for fourteen 
years. Somebody been beat ’em plenty, too. They people 
finally come an’ took ’em back home, but they all die in a 
year. Bocor kill’em. This happened in one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-eight in Mirebalais in North. 

“Es another time a man had office in Port-au-Prince. 
Had one room was never opened. Full up with zombi. 
Do all his work for him. Write on machine. He ain’t do 
no work but he get rich. Leave work at night. In morn- 
ing all work finish. One day another man find keys, open 
door of room where zombi stay. Three zombi there. They 
’es sit an’ tremble. Man fell down he so fright. They 
took him to hospital an’ he told police what he see. They 
come there an’ carry zombi to hospital. Doctor work an’ 
work but couldn’t do nothin’. Priest leave ’em in church 
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for one year, but those girl never talk. Dey go look for 
man who had office but he gone. Never see him again. 
He left his wife and little baby. 

“These things I know. I seen ’em. This my papa 
told me. One time my mama was sick an’ papa went to 
Sal Trou to find a houngan.* Houngan open door to houn- 
fort, tell him, ‘You lay down an’ sleep until morning. 
Then I go with you. But if you hear the house fall down, 
don’t be afraid. If it burn up, don’t run.’ My papa tell 
him, ‘All right.’ When he go in there he see a man hang- 
ing up on the wall on hook. He see a man’s skull. In 
corner he see a pile of cadaver. My papa, he brave man 
an’ he got good protection, too. He lay down but he not 
sleep. ‘Bout midnight he hear some people come, hear 
houngan talkin’, ‘Got fresh meat.’ Then, papa, he not 
wait for to put he clothes on. He pile ’em on he head an’ 
he sorti. Run for fifteen mile. Sleep in cane field. He 
not go back to Sal Trou.” 

“What you say is a true thing,” said Revoli, “an’ now 
I gon’ talk a story I heard when I pitite-pitite [small 
child]. Was fisherman. One day he go to fish an’ on the 
edge of the sea he meet a man. He ask man if he want to 
go fishin’. Man said, ‘Oui.’ Was zombi. Big devil. They 
git in de boat an’ let out sail an’ pretty soon they begin 
to fish. That fisherman he ain’t catch nothin’. De zombi 
can’t keep his hook wid bait, so many fish bite ’m. He 
t’row hook over side of boat an’ begin to pull it up an’ 
he got t’ree, fo’ fish on she. In one minute de boat nearly 
sunk wid fish. De fisherman divide ’m wid one big fish 


*Vaudou priest. A houngan is consulted first in any case of sickness. He tells the 
family whether the illness is from the Bon Dieu, from the “loa” (the African gods) 
or from an enemy. If the illness is from the Bon Dieu, a herb doctor is called or, in 
extreme cases, the person may be sent to the hospital. The houngans of Sal Trou are 
said to be very powerful. It is one of the most isolated towns in Haiti and, I am 
told, the most God-forsaken. 
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to each pile an’ one little fish to each pile. Zombi he 
take she hand t’roo pile an’ mix ’em up. He say, ‘Iguale, 
iguale’ [equal, equal]. Fisherman try to divide de fish 
again. Give all big fish to zombi. Zombi mix pile, say, 
‘Iguale, iguale, iguale. Man divide fish again. Ain’t 
leave but two, t’ree little fish for he own se’f. Zombi say, 
‘Iguale, iguale, iguale,’ an’ he mix pile all up. Dat man 
he look at zombi fingernail. She one mile long. He look 
at she hand. She two mile long. He look up at zombi. 
He growed great big devil. Dat man he run to Cap- 
Haitien. When he start he all de way down to de Port- 
au-Prince, one hundred an’ fifty kilomet’. He ask ’em 
when he get to Cap-Haitien when de nex’ boat sail for 
Les Etats-Unis. When nex’ boat sail, he hide in a bunch 
of bananas an’ he don’t come back no more. De man dat 
was captain of de boat t’row him overboard ’cause he 
say he don’ want no Haitian in he country. Man have to 
swim to Guinea before he can land. He sho’ tired too.” 

Even the old harridan, who had been sitting in the 
dark a few yards away pretending not to listen, had to 
laugh. This was encouragement enough for Revoli, for 
whom one “estory” means another as long as it is night. 

“T give you a true history,” he said. “There was a 
vagabond in Port-au-Prince. He find a hole in de back 
door of a meat shop. He can reach in an’ take all de meat 
he want. He been take meat every night. One time he 
meet anudder vagabond an’ ask him if he would go wid 
him to steal de meat. De feller said, ‘Yes.’ So dey went 
to de place. De ol’ woman own de shop, she begin to 
miss her meat an’ she think she catch de t’ief. She get her 
machete an’ sit by de door. De two vagabond come to de 
shop an’ de firs’ one tell de odder one to stick she han’ in 
de door an’ reach all around an’ when he fin’ de meat to 
pull it out de hole. De secon’ vagabond, he reach in wid 
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she han’ an’ de ol’ lady come down ‘Whok’ wid de knife. 
Cut off he han’. 

“De tief, he pull his arm out. De firs’ tief ask him, 
‘What did you git?’ 

‘““*T found me somepin’ sweet,’ de odder one say. 

“De first tief stuck he hand in. De ol’ lady cut he 
han’ off, too. 

“He say, ‘Oh, oh, oh, it sho is a fine thing I get there. 
Why don’ you try again?’ 

““T got enough. I goin’ home.’ 

““*Well, let me see your hand, see what you got.’ 

“ “Tet me see yours first.’ 

“They begin to cuss. They begin to fight. 

“The second tief begin to holler, ‘You brought me 
here into bad trouble.’ 

“The first tief say, ‘Not more trouble than you let 
me fin’.’ 

“They fight until de police come an’ fight both wid 
de cocomacaque an’ take ’em off to de jail an’ beat ’em 
until dey forget dey ain’t got no hand. When I come 
up, I tell dem police not to beat de man so hard. So he 
quit beatin’ him an’ beat me. Beat me so hard that he 
knock me here to tell you dis tale.” 

The little boy of the house, the son of an American 
marine who had long ago left for the States, leaned for- 
ward and shrilled, “Cric!” 

Revoli indulgently responded “Crac!” for this is the 
way that a proper Haitian begins a tale. 

“Bouki have big argument with Ti Malice.* Bouki 

*Bouki and Ti Malice, the rich, blundering, greedy butt and the careful, cunning 
trickster, are the central characters of at least half the Haitian folk tales. They occupy 
the same positions as Br’er Fox and Br’er Rabbit in the folk tales of the Negroes of 
the Southern United States. Indeed, some of the tales are practically identical in plot. 
Bouki is regularly discomfited, oftentimes in a very gruesome fashion, while Ti Malice 


watches and laughs. Here is the only Bouki-Ti Malice tale that I heard in which 
Bouki triumphs. Bouki always talks with a lisp. 
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say, ‘I can count better’n you. When I be in a hundred 
you probably be in ten.’ Ti Malice make two pile of 
rocks, a hundred for he own se’f an’ one hundred an’ 
twenty-five for Bouki. He try to trick Bouki. But Bouki, 
he smart fellow. He make two pile wid fifty rock in each 
one. Dey give de word for ’m to start an’ Bouki say, ‘Un, 
deux, shinquante, shinquante, shent’ [one, two, fifty, fifty, 
a hundred]. He win. Dat be one time Bouki trick Ti 
Malice.” 

After this tale the evening turned to riddling, then 
to game songs, then to Mardi gras songs; but when I 
crawled under my mosquito net I was still wondering 
about the zombis. The stories of the evening had begun 
with what the narrators believed were factual accounts, 
had run to hearsay and finally lapsed into straight medi- 
eval jest. It was now quite clear that for the illiterate 
Haitian, zombi might refer either to a malignant ghost 
or to the more gruesome exhumed mortals. That ex- 
plained the frequency of the zombi stories one heard. But 
I had met no one in Haiti—and this included all the rich 
and educated Haitians of the upper class, the few Amer- 
icans who remained on the island and the one anthro- 
pologist who was at work there at the time—who did not 
believe that there was something in some of these tales. 
I could not forget that the American psychiatrist at the 
Haitian insane asylum had told me that there was one 
patient under treatment who he believed was a genuine 
zombi. Dead so far as anyone could tell, buried, then 
found naked in the road fifteen years later, not twenty 
yards from the house where she had raised a family, she 
did not yet know who or where she was. He would try 
to find out what had happened to her. The houngans, he 
thought, must have some sort of drug which affects the 
brain. 
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IV. L’ASILE 


The next day a young German merchant gave me a 
ride as far as Acquin. At dusk Revoli and I dropped off 
in the middle of the square and looked about for the 
caserne of the Garde d’Haiti, that efficient small army, 
trained and disciplined by the marines, which maintains 
its posts in every quarter of Haiti and polices it better 
than it has ever been policed before in its turbulent his- 
tory. After the sergeant of the guard had inspected my 
letter from Colonel Calte, he thought somewhat better 
of me, and I was soon summoned to the lieutenant’s house. 
He was in bed with /a fiévre (malaria), the national mal- 
ady. He apologized for his house and his lack of hos- 
pitality and cursed the luck that had sent him to this 
wretched and miasmic town. He gave me a delicious 
supper, however; and then Revoli, the sergeant and I 
went for a stroll about the town. 

Acquin is a strange and ghostly place. Despite the 
malaria it throve once, until a hurricane came and blew 
the soul out of it. Now, around a littered square that no 
doubt once embraced a tidy little French park with a 
pavilion for a band, the empty white houses stand like 
slim, white hands raised in salute. The flag of decay 
floats in the darkness where at the upper end of the square 
the tower of a ruined: Norman cathedral faces the sea. 


Already at seven-thirty the town was deserted. All 
the doors and windows were tightly shut and light gleamed 
through only an occasional crevice. Saturday night in 
Mardi gras season and asleep! Revoli nodded sagely. 
Didn’t I see that he had been right? The people are 
afraid to venture out of their houses at night in this South 
that I liked so well. A wicked country where people are 
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afraid of their own devils! The sooner we got back to 
Cul-de-Sac, the safer our souls. 

At last, however, our search was rewarded. We 
found a pandang. Couples, the women in slippers, slid 
their feet a little, rubbed hips. In the corner of the bare 
room the malinoumbas (a box with five iron teeth, which, 
when plucked by an expert, outbasses a “bull fiddle’) 
was growling beneath the delicate melody of a three- 
stringed guitar, and the skillful fingers of the drummer 
rippled across the faces of two “bongo” drums no wider 
than his hands. Presently Revoli, swearing that he could 
cheat at dice better than any man on the island, asked 
me to lend him a penny. I followed him to the rear, 
where four or five men, handling the most ancient pair of 
dice I have ever seen, soon took his money. Then we sat 
outdoors and had a drink of rum. Along the shore were 
black hummocks of campeche, a dyewood which is Ac- 
quin’s chief export. (Fine mahogany is burned here for 
charcoal.) At their feet ran a little white road, along 
the dark edge of which the waves of the bay broke in the 
moonlight. Across the dim mirror the mountains loomed 
in the night. The wind from the sea, the noise of the 
waves, small waves; a melancholy town, malarial; but in 
the moonlight the old gray houses turned silver, and the 
blacks became gods or demons. 


V. THE DANCE 


Revoli had been calling me softly for a half-hour. 
I woke up and cursed him, for the gallery of the lieuten- 
ant’s house was still swimming in the moonlight. It was 
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half-past three. We were late. I listened to the infinite 
regrets of the lieutenant in his night cap. Then Revoli, 
the sergeant, who had been delegated to guide us as far 
as L’Asile, and I were riding through the locust thickets 
toward the black mountains. For an hour I lurched along 
with my yellow nag until the dawn showed the kids shiv- 
ering beneath their mothers. In the soft light of morn- 
ing, which is Haiti’s rarest purple treasure, I smoked my 
first cigarette and, turning in my saddle, saw Revoli. He 
was riding a weary, female ass, on a sort of wooden saw- 
buck of a saddle that boasted no stirrups. Beneath his 
thighs were two great hampers of luggage, and in his 
lap he held my guitar. His feet dangled at that moment 
behind the ass’s ears as he hauled away at the reins. We 
looked at each other and howled with laughter. The 
ghosts of Acquin dissolved in the morning air. 

The mountains were green, the air was sweet with 
coffee blossom, and I liked the silent mountain women 
who strode downward past us with their market burdens 
on their heads. These Negro women of the mountains are 
as exotic and beautiful as the palms that rise up out of 
the crowding greenery. About the middle of the morning 
we heard drums to the left of us and turned into a clear- 
ing where a feast for the Vaudou gods was being con- 
cluded. We were gravely invited to get down and were 
given seats of honor beside the drums. Some nervousness 
was perceptible at our sudden arrival, but we were still 
welcome. They were mountaineers, first. 

The tonnelle was bright with Mardi gras decora- 
tions; the ground, wet and steaming with clarin. Liba- 
tions had been poured to the gods and animals had been 
sacrificed. In a moment three women, their heads bright 
with gay handkerchiefs, came dancing into the enclosure. 
These women, for an hour or so, were the “horses of the 
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gods.” The ancient gods of Africa had “mounted” them, 
and, possessed of the gods, they were shown the defer- 
ence owing to the ancient dead. These gods of Guinea 
danced up and saluted each of us after their fashion. A 
jolting right handshake and another with the left hands 
joined. Then three wet kisses on the mouth. The last 
of the gods was a slight yellow woman with cold gray 
demonic eyes who darted her little pointed tongue over 
her rotted teeth and rocked back on her heels shaking 
her belly before each kiss. The gods then invited us 
to dance and we all accepted. For my part, I danced 
badly. Everyone snickered, and I soon sat down to watch. 
It was intense, gay—yes, lovely. The people honored their 
gods and rejoiced that they were content with what had 
been offered; but law, money, practical people—the dull 
and inefficient weapons of the upper-class propriety— 
soon interfered. The sergeant began to growl about a 
fine, for the “manger loa” (feast for the gods) was being 
held without a permit. 

Haiti, as a good Catholic country, officially outlaws 
Vaudou. The official attitude is outwardly supported by 
the upper class of mulattoes, although many, if not all, of 
them secretly participate in Vaudou rites. By and large, 
however, Vaudou is the peculiar property of the peasants, 
who make up over ninety per cent of the population. They 
understand the rites and know the secrets of the cult, and 
they guard these secrets jealously. The capitalist class 
feel, I believe, no little fear of Vaudou, especially since 
many Haitian revolutions have been led by Vaudou priests 
or by men thought to be especially favored by the gods of 
Vaudou. Besides this fear and besides the repulsion that 
the “cultured” Haitian feels or pretends to feel toward the 
primitive and superstitious Vaudouist, he has pretenses to 
keep up before all the world. As a Catholic, he is com- 
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mitted against Vaudou. As the European he feels himself 
to be, he scorns it. As a modern American businessman or 
practical government official, he feels himself superior to it. 

The Constitution of Haiti, therefore, bans Vaudou, 
but it would be as difficult to abolish Vaudou in Haiti as 
to root out the habit of driving motor cars in America. 
The Haitian politician knows this, and, practically enough, 
exploits the peasant even as he pretends to be most friendly. 
The government levies a tax on all dances; indiscriminately 
demands a tax for all animals slaughtered at these dances, 
by head and by kind; but does not inquire too closely into 
the nature of the dance unless the taxes are not paid. This 
provides a sizable income for the government, and at the 
same time, an excellent opportunity for local police of- 
ficials to line their own purses. I learned after months of 
mistakes that the best way to keep up with the Vaudou 
ceremonies is to make friends with the local sergeant. He 
always knows what is going on, and an introduction from 
him gives one carte blanche so far as the participants are 
concerned. 


The sergeant was growling about the holding of a 
ceremony without a permit. Fine or no fine, however, the 
gods had come and the ceremony had to be carried through. 
The hands ceased to move on the drumheads. The crowd 
sifted out from beneath the tonnelle and gathered at the 
other end of the clearing. Gran Erzulie, malignant god- 
dess of the bush, was being offered her food. At the foot 
of the little tree whose trunk was drenched with the vile 
clarin, a bougie, or handmade wax candle, was burning. 
Erzulie—that is, the little yellow woman possessed by Er- 
zulie—broke up the big white yams and tore apart chunks 
of pork with her dirty hands and handed them around 
the circle. One old beggar on his thin legs received a 
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bowl full of this food of the gods, while the possessed 
women danced about him singing, 


Alouba, ’louba, nous marré-o, 
Nous marré, Gran Alouba, n’a lagé-o, 
Alouba, ’louba, nous marré-o. 


Their bare feet and ankles were splashed with the blood 
of the morning’s sacrifice. We left them dancing. 





LAND FOR PREONS... 
by Charles A. Thomson 


T IS ONE of the paradoxes of modern history that along- 
side these United States, the world’s leading capitalistic 
nation, there has developed what is probably the world’s 
most socialistic country with the exception of Soviet Russia. 
Certainly, Mexico’s large-scale program of peaceful social- 
ization is not paralleled elsewhere in Latin America. While 
in recent years most of the other nations to the south have 
moved to the right, Mexico has shifted to the left. It is en- 
gaged in an active effort to lift the economic and social level 
of its working masses and to gain for Mexicans, as opposed 
to foreigners, a larger share of the national wealth. 

But when we talk of Mexican socialism, the accent 
must be on the adjective Mexican. For socialism in Mexico 
is sui generis. It is distinctly different from the Russian 
brand. Mexico’s revolution, starting in 1910, had a seven 
years’ start over the Russian movement, and has developed 
in substantial independence of the Soviet experiment. Na- 
tidnalism, the desire to remake Mexico for the Mexicans, 
has been a far more important influence than Marxism. 
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AGRARIAN REFORM IN MEXICO 


The labor movement is dominated by Marxist leaders, 
but in other social activities, Mexican socialism is some- 
thing much more vague, much less dogmatic than the 
teachings of Das Kapital. Some years ago when I asked 
one of Mexico’s most brilliant younger leaders to define 
Mexican socialism, he smiled, hesitated, at first declared 
that it could not be done, and finally said that it meant 
substantially bettering the lot of the common man. 

The Mexican Revolution was the result, not of propa- 
ganda from the outside, but of conditions inside Mexico. 
It sprang fundamentally out of the people, out of the soil. 
It was anonymous, as Tannenbaum has said.’ Seven years 
of turbulent and confusing struggle passed before its prin- 
ciples found conscious expression in the Constitution of 
1917. It has thrown up its leaders from the masses; and 
when these latter have played their followers false, the 
Revolution has devoured them. Calles was the last of a 
long line who have been overturned or pushed to the side 
as the Revolution has moved onward. 

The Mexican Revolution found a new focus for its 
forces in the person of President Lazaro Cardenas, who 
entered office on November 30, 1934. In contrast to the 
reactionary trend which had set in under Calles, Cardenas 
brought a revival of energy and enthusiasm to Mexico’s 
quarter-century campaign for social revolution. Under 
him new stimulus has been given to the drives toward 
greater nationalism, more effective political democracy, 
land reform, labor organization, popular education, and 
limitation of the powers of the Church. 





1Cf, Frank Tannenbaum, Peace by Revolution, 1933, Chap. II. 





This simple and democratic president of Mexico is 
to my mind one of the most remarkable figures of the 
present-day world. In part a Tarascan Indian, from the 
southwestern state of Michoacan, he left school at the age 
of thirteen, to be the chief breadwinner for his widowed 
mother and seven brothers and sisters. Five years later he 
joined the armies fighting for the Revolution, and rose 
rapidly until at the age of twenty-four he was made a gen- 
eral. Later he was elected governor of his native state of 
Michoacan. In his administration he mingled devotion to 
such solid virtues as economy and a balanced budget with 
energetic application of social reforms—distribution of 
lands to the Indians, construction of schools, roads and 
railways, and enforcement of the anti-Church laws. 

Cardenas now rules Mexico as a paternalistic dic- 
tator, but among dictators he is probably unique. Not so 
much, perhaps, in his tremendous energy, although that is 
remarkable. He works from early morning to midnight 
and after, and easily tires out his most devoted collabo- 
rators. He has a rare degree of personal courage—for him 
no armored motorcars or escorts flourishing submachine 
guns such as many Latin-American rulers employ. He is 
said never to carry a weapon, and on his frequent trips 
through the country, his personal bodyguard is often left 
far behind as the president mingles in large crowds. More 
exceptional probably, his personal honesty is admitted by 
his most bitter opponents. He is somewhat of a Puritan 
in his personal habits, and does not smoke or drink. He 
is genuinely modest, and happily free from that eager 
appetite for adulation so common among dictators in 
Latin America and elsewhere. 

_ While his government is not one “by the people,” its 
popular support and its aims make it to a considerable de- 
gree a government “of the people and for the people.” He 
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has moved to refashion the official National Revolutionary 
Party, and to give the workers and peasants greater rep- 
resentation in its membership, which had previously been 
confined to government employees and officeholders. Much 
of his time he has spent in extended trips through the 
country, interviewing officials and local leaders, but also 
spending hours in patient attention to the pleas of humble 
farmers and artisans. Asked why he did not try to save 
his strength he replied: “Por Dios, these people need so 
much. At least, patience I have to give them.’”” Through 
these trips he not only keeps close to the people, but he cuts 
bureaucratic red tape, and builds for himself a political 
machine which rests directly on the support of the masses. 

President Cardenas has been called both a Communist 
and a Fascist. In fact, he is neither. He is a man of action 
rather than an intellectual. His thinking is guided not by 
a fixed body of doctrine, but by a few fundamental con- 
victions. His associates say he reads widely, but his ideas 
have been shaped far less by books than by the conditions 
of life in Mexico which he finds and sees and touches. If 
he has what could be termed a philosophy, it is to help 
the ordinary and common man. He naturally aligns him- 
self with the worker as against the employer, with the 
land-hungry peasant as against the great hacendado. He 
sees his goals clearly, but he picks his way to them step 
by step, by whatever gradual, winding, opportunistic way 
may open up. Probably the most important goal in Car- 
denas’s mind is the return of the land to the people. Agrar- 
ian reform is the primary plank in his platform. That was 
the fundamental demand of the Revolution. It must be 
satisfied, he believes, if Mexico is to have social peace. 
But it is necessary for other reasons, too. When asked why 


2Frank Tannenbaum, Cardenas—That Is the Way He Is, Survey Graphic, 
August, 1937. 
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he considered this program so urgent, Cardenas answered: 
“Because a peon cannot be a citizen. No one can be a 
citizen unless he walks on something that is his own.” 
In his view, if Mexico is to have self-respecting citizens, 
they must be free men, economically as well as politically. 


But historically Mexico has been a country of vast 
estates. Land monopoly by the few has gone hand in hand 
with landlessness for the many. The hacienda has steadily 
encroached upon and swallowed up the ejidos, the com- 
munal lands of the villages. In 1910 from 95 to 99 per cent 
of rural families in most of the states owned no land.‘ 
Agrarian reform got under way in 1915, but at best it ad- 
vanced at a halting pace. After fifteen years, the agricul- 
tural census of 1930 revealed that more than eighty per 
cent of all the land in privately owned farms was still in 
plantations of 2,500 acres and over. At the same time some 
two and a half million persons working in agriculture 
were landless; that is, seven tenths of the agricultural pop- 
ulation were condemned to the role of a rural proletariat, 
dependent for their livelihood on day wages or such a 
meager income as they could gain from share-cropping or 
tenant-farming. If you want more facts of this character, 
read Eyler N. Simpson’s The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out, 
a masterly study of the agrarian problem, and the most 
important book on Mexico published in recent years. 

It would be incorrect, of course, to assume that all 
Mexico’s agricultural problems would be solved if its 
lands were divided more fairly. There are other difficul- 
ties in the picture. Mountains make much of Mexico a 
country on end, and less than half of its area can be classi- 
fied as level. Likewise less than half of the Republic, it is 


3Tannenbaum, Cardenas—That Is the Way He Is. 
4George M. McBride, The Land Systems of Mexico, 1923, p. 154. 
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estimated, has enough rainfall for efficient agriculture. Of 
the 485,000,000 acres which make up Mexico’s territory, 
only 7.4 per cent is listed as crop land, 33.8 per cent as 
pasture, and 13.2 as forest—in all, some 280,000,000 acres of 
what might be called agricultural land.’ The balance of 
45.6 per cent is in large part uncultivable. In contrast to 
Mexico’s 7.4 per cent of crop land, the proportion in 
most European countries runs between 20 and 40 per cent. 
But to these natural handicaps, the hacienda system added 
further barriers to progress. It often prevented the most 
efficient use of land, retarded agricultural development, 
and by its economic inequalities made social and political 
advance almost impossible. 

Before we go farther in this discussion of Mexico’s 
land reform, we must understand the meaning of the word 
ejido. It is a descendant of the Latin verb exire, “to go out.” 
In Spain the term was applied originally to the unculti- 
vated lands lying on the outskirts (on the way out) of a 
rural village; these lands were held collectively. In pres- 
ent-day Mexico the word is used in connection with lands 
granted to villages under the agrarian reform, and is some- 
times extended to the village itself. —Ithe communal lands 
held in the ejido are to be clearly distinguished from the 
small, privately owned farms. Title to the former is held 
not by the individual, but by the village. The fertile part 
of these common lands is divided into small plots of ap- 
proximately equal size, which are given out to the heads 
of the families living in the village. These persons are 
called ejidatarios. The ejidatario holds his land as long as 
he lives, and can pass it on to his heir. But he must farm it 
steadily, and loses his rights if he fails to do so two years in 
succession. Nor can he sell, mortgage, or rent the plot. 


5Eyler N. Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out, 1937, p. 152. 
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By the middle of 1933 a sharp division of opinion had 
developed between two groups of Mexican leaders, as to 
the program and goals of agrarian reform. Simpson calls 
these groups respectively veteranos and agraristas. The 
former, led by ex-President Calles, held that the program 
of land distribution had substantially failed to. achieve the 
results desired. The ejido had not lived up to expectations. 
As a system of collective or communal holding, it was de- 
clared to be economically inefficient. The plots assigned 
had been too small for cultivation by modern methods. 
This group argued that the ejido should be regarded as a 
transitory form of agricultural organization, to give way 
eventually to a system of small properties, whose size, 
however, should be sufficient to “encourage and stimulate 
men of ambition.” They declared that the program of dis- 
tribution had already extended over too much time, so that 
the confidence of landowners had been undermined and 
production seriously diminished. The veteranos held con- 
sequently that ejido distribution should be wound up as 
speedily as possible, and that major emphasis in the future 
should be placed on the creation of a large number of mid- 
dle-class independent farmers. 

The agraristas yielded no whit to the veteranos in criti- 
cism of agrarian policies followed in the past. But they 
differed profoundly from their opponents on the future 
direction of the movement. They demanded that complete 
socialization of the land should be the goal. The eyido 
should be recognized not as a transitory but as a perma- 
nent feature of the country’s agricultural system. In fact, 
if Mexico were to be saved “from a new cycle of concen- 
tration of rural property,” the ejido should become the 
fundamental unit in a new social and economic organiza- 
tion of agricultural life. With this goal in view, the pro- 
gram of distribution would have to continue for an indefi- 
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nite period, since the establishment of ejidos, in relation to 
the total need, had really only begun.® 

How far had the agrarian program advanced when 
President Cardenas took office? Some 20,250,000 acres had 
been distributed to peasant communities, which included 
806,000 heads of families. Yet the needs of 1,200,000 heads 
of families, entitled under existing legislation to receive 
lands, were still unmet; and an additional million persons 
engaged in agriculture—principally plantation laborers 
and residents of small villages—were also unsatisfied. 
Thus, in comparison with the 800,000 farmers supplied 
with plots, some 2,200,000 were still landless. Progress 
had also been slow in breaking up the haciendas or large 
plantations. Approximately two thirds of the big holdings 
had been left undisturbed. 

The Six-Year Plan, which was in effect the party 
platform for the Cardenas administration, called for ag- 
gressive advance on agrarian reform. It pledged lands and 
water to “all centers of population” lacking them. But at 
the same time the document declared for respect of small 
private properties, thus straddling on the point at issue 
between the veteranos and the agraristas. 

President Cardenas on entering office lost no time in 
casting his lot substantially with the agraristas. While he 
has not been unfriendly to the small farmer class, his major 
influence has been directed toward rapid expansion of the 
land reform and an increased emphasis on the ejido. In a 
speech delivered at Torredn on November 30, 1936, he 
stressed its importance in the following terms: 

In the early stages of the Revolution there may possibly have been 


some people in whose mind the ejido was but a mere supplement to the 
wage-earning system and insufficient in itself to guarantee the land laborer 


6For a more extensive discussion of these two schools, cf. Simpson, The Ejido: 
Mexico’s Way Out, Chap. XXIV. 
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the economic independence that is the foundation of every civil liberty. 
But this view exerts no influence whatsoever on the fulfillment of the 
duties of the Government today. Groups of peasants were in the past 
given worthless bits of land, and lacked farming implements, equipment, 
credit and organization. . . . But the nation’s conception of the ejido has 
been in reality far other. ... As an institution [the ejido] shoulders a dou- 
ble responsibility: as a social system it must make the country worker free 
from the exploitation to which he was subject under the feudal as well 
as under the individualistic system; and as a system of agricultural pro- 
duction it must render such a yield as to provide the country at large 
with food.... 


The Constitution further guarantees the permanence and the stability 
of the ejido institution, preventing its absorption by large estates as well as 
its degeneration into individual holdings so small as to defeat the ends 
desired of it. 


Effective as was this statement, the actions of President 
Cardenas have been even more eloquent. During the first 
three years of his administration, almost 29,000,000 acres 
of land were distributed to 663,000 peasants,’ an area 
nearly fifty per cent greater than the total amount of land 
allotted during the preceding twenty years. Altogether, be- 
tween 1915 and 1938, some 49,000,000 acres have been di- 
vided—almost one fifth of Mexico’s estimated total of 280,- 
000,000 acres of agricultural land. 


But Mexico has come to realize that it is not enough 
to give a prospective farmer a piece of land. If he is to 
secure implements, seed, work animals, and to keep him- 
self and his family alive until harvest time, he must have 
credit. He must also belong to a community where he can 
feel at home. Consequently, the government program has 
been threefold in character, complementing the division of 
land with the extension of agricultural credit and the organ- 
ization of ejido or village communities, including the estab- 
lishment of producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives. Presi- 


TLazaro Cardenas, New Year's Message, Jan. 1, 1938. 
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dent Cardenas reorganized the system of rural credit. A 
National Bank of Agricultural Credit had been set up as 
early as 1926, but most of its funds had been absorbed by 
large landowners. Reorganizations effected in 1931 and 
1934 included provisions for loans to small farmers and 
also to ejidatarios or communal farmers. But this type of 
loan was to be made only to local cooperative societies, 
grants of credit to individuals being prohibited. The co- 
operatives in turn were to extend advances to their indi- 
vidual members, and in addition were to furnish them with 
seed, fertilizers, and farming implements, and to organize 
the production and marketing of crops. 

At the end of 1935 facilities for the financing of com- 
munal farmers were further improved by the establish- 
ment of a new and separate bank, the National Bank of 
Ejido Credit, which was to concentrate solely on the needs 
of this class. It was founded with an authorized capital 
of 120,000,000 pesos, which the Federal Government 
pledged itself to cover in full before the end of the Six- 
Year Plan. During 1936 this new bank, in addition to 
advances of about nine million pesos for the Laguna region 
alone, granted loans amounting to 26,400,000 pesos. These 
went to some 3,400 local cooperative societies, represent- 
ing 300,000 communal farmers or about one fourth of the 
total number of ejidatarios in the country. The 26,400,000 
pesos were divided as follows: 17,000,000, or approxi- 
mately two thirds, for living expenses to the communal 
farmers and their families (to take the place of the wages 
they formerly received as farm hands) ; 7,500,000, or most 
of the remaining one third, for seeds, animals and imple- 
ments; 400,000 for improvements on lands and buildings; 
and 1,000,000 in commercial credits. At the end of the 
year, 14,000,000 pesos had been repaid to the bank—ten 
million in cash and four million in produce. 
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In theory this plan was directed toward ultimate con- 
trol of the bank by the communal farmers. Their local 
credit societies were to purchase its stock, in accordance 
with a program which would give them ownership in 
twenty-five years. But actually the process at present rep- 
resents an extension of state socialism. Almost despotic 
powers are concentrated in the hands of the bank. It con- 
trols overseers in the villages who keep account of the 
hours worked by each farmer. A peso and a half are ad- 
vanced for each eight-hour day. At harvest time, after 
the bank has been reimbursed for its short-term loans, 
any profits remaining are to be divided among the com- 
munal farmers in proportion to the number of working 
days each individual has put in. Critics have pointed out 
that it is the bank which organizes the local credit so- 
cieties, decides what crops are to be cultivated, furnishes 
the money for expenses, names the foreman, pays wages, 
collects and sells the harvests, carries the accounts, and 
finally has the say as to who can work. From this point of 
view, the peon has only changed masters and substituted 
for the landowner the more impersonal overlordship of 
the bank. 

The most significant feature of the agrarian program 
under the Cardenas administration has been the attempt 
to reorganize the economic and social foundations, not 
merely of single villages but of entire regions. The first 
experiment in this field was begun in the Laguna region 
in October, 1936. This area, lying in the north-central sec- 
tion of the country, might be called Mexico’s Egypt, since 
its soil consists of alluvial deposits laid down by two rivers 
—the Nazas and Aguanaval, which incidentally have no 
outlet. These rivers are irregular in their floods, and ar- 
tesian wells are used for supplementary irrigation. By 
1920 the Laguna had become the most important agricul- 
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tural zone in Mexico, with the possible exception of Yuca- 
tan. Its principal crops, cotton and wheat, were in great 
part raised on big plantations, many of which were owned 
by British and Spanish citizens. Irrigation works and 
large-scale cultivation had called for extensive capital in- 
vestments. 

Until President Cardenas entered office, the land- 
holders in the region had succeeded in avoiding partition 
of their estates. But a strike of farm hands in August, 
1936, led to an appeal to the president, and a decision on 
his part to begin distribution of land in the area. He issued 
a decree ordering the allotment of communal lands to all 
needy villagers and farm hands. Existing owners were 
allowed to keep a maximum of 370 acres of irrigated land. 

President Cardenas himself spent a good part of No- 
vember and December in the region, supervising the land 
division and the organization of the ejido villages. Large 
amounts of agricultural machinery were shipped in. New 


schools were established. Housewives were organized in 
village groups to work for pure water, better housing, 
more adequate sanitation, consumers’ cooperatives, and to 
campaign against drunkenness and vice. One observer re- 
ported: 


The peasants spent the day and even the night in visits to their tier- 
ritas (little lands), counted on their fingers, gathered at sunset and ex- 
changed impressions like partners in a business, whose prosperity left 
them perplexed. . . . They worked in the ejidos even at night, by the light 
of lamps carried by the tractors.® 
Some 600,000 acres were distributed to approximately 30,- 
000 peasants. It was estimated that the area divided rep- 
resented about two thirds of the cultivable portion of the 
region; the other third remained in the hands of the for- 
mer owners. But since members of this group had been 


8Quoted from El Nacional, in Frente a Frente (Mexico City), Jan., 1937. 
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permitted to select the lands they would keep, the result 
was that their third was reported to contain about two 
thirds of the artesian wells. It is well to keep in mind, 
therefore, that the Laguna region represents not a com- 
pletely collectivized system of agriculture, but a mixed 
system, in which both ejidos and individual properties are 
operating side by side. 

Following this effort to remake the Laguna region, 
the government focused its attention in August, 1937, on 
the rich henequen-producing area in Yucatan, Mexico’s 
southeastern peninsula. Here, according to the estimate 
of one government agent, forty individuals controlled the 
production of fifty per cent of the fiber. During 1937, 
250,000 acres were reported distributed to 8,000 peasant 
families living in 42 villages. The same general procedure 
was followed as in the Laguna region. Large holdings 
were broken up, the owner being left with a maximum of 
370 acres of fiber-producing land and a corresponding 
area of uncultivated land. The territories expropriated 
were distributed among small farmers in parcels of about 
ten acres. These ejidatarios were to be assisted financially 
through the National Bank of Ejido Credit. A state- 
sponsored organization was also to regulate the produc- 
tion of the fiber, and to control its sale and that of products 
manufactured from it, principally binder twine. The en- 
tire henequen zone in the State of Yucatan has been esti- 
mated to cover some 2,400,000 acres. But only 400,000 
acres, approximately, is planted to henequen; and of this 
cultivated acreage, about two fifths is producing fiber, the 
remainder containing henequen plants in various stages of 
growth. It has recently been reported that some of the co- 
operative farms set up by the agrarian reform have been 
placed under the supervision of former henequen planters, 
as employees of the ejidatarios, and are being successfully 
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operated. As a third large-scale move, the Cardenas ad- 
ministration toward the close of 1937 took over some 52,000 
acres, principally from forty American citizens, situated 
in the Yaqui Valley of the northwestern State of Sonora. 

In the Laguna region, the majority of lands taken 
were British-owned; Mexican landholders were princi- 
pally affected in Yucatan; but in the case of the Yaqui 
Valley, Americans were the chief sufferers. What has been 
Mexico’s policy about compensating property owners for 
lands seized? The legal basis for the agrarian reform was 
laid down in Article 27 of the 1917 Constitution. This 
article sought to substitute for the individualistic theory 
of private property, what has been called the theory of 
“social use.” The latter theory recognizes the right of 
private property, but argues that group interests inevitably 
take precedence over the interests of the individual; and 
individual interests must at times be sacrificed to forward 
group interests. 

The Constitution, while recognizing the right of pri- 
vate property, declared that “the ownership of lands and 
waters comprised within the limits of the national terri- 
tory is vested originally in the Nation.” The state was as- 
serted to “have at all times the right to impose on private 
property such limitations as the public interest may de- 
mand ... For this purpose necessary measures shall be 
taken to divide large landed estates; to develop small 
landed holdings; to establish new centers of rural popula- 
tion with such lands and waters as may be indispensable 
to them.” Article 27 also prescribed that “private prop- 
erty shall not be expropriated except for reasons of public 
utility and by means of (mediante) indemnification”; and 
provided that payment for property taken was to be made 
on the basis of the declared value of the holding for taxa- 
tion, plus ten per cent. Landholders were offered 20-year, 
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5-per-cent bonds in payment. In most cases they have re- 
fused to accept payment in this form. They have argued 
that the real value of their lands is far greater than the 
declared value for taxation, and have demanded immediate 
payment in cash rather than delayed compensation through 
bonds. Moreover, service on the bonds issued has not been 
kept up, so that within recent years they have been quoted 
at about one tenth of their face value. Although the total 
agrarian debt of the government has been estimated at 
somewhere between 660 and gso million pesos, only 24 
million pesos’ worth of bonds have been delivered to land- 
owners.° 

United States citizens, who before the agrarian re- 
form got under way owned approximately one tenth of 
the private lands in Mexico, have suffered from land seiz- 
ures along with other foreigners and with Mexicans. For 
almost twenty years the United States and Mexico have 
been engaged in recurring controversy over compensation 
for lands seized. At first the Washington government at- 
tempted to uphold the individualistic theory of private 
property, and argued that land could not be taken except 
for a public purpose, and then only on payment of “actual, 
fair and full compensation.” But by 1923 the dispute had 
narrowed down to a discussion of the adequacy of the pay- 
ment offered for lands which citizens of the United States 
had owned when the Mexican Constitution went into ef- 
fect in 1917. There was, apparently, tacit recognition of 
the fact that owners who had acquired lands after that 
date had done so with a knowledge of the existing agrarian 
legislation and of the risks they were running. The so- 
called Bucareli conferences of 1923 achieved a temporary 
measure of agreement, which, however, Mexico soon after 
refused to recognize. Ambassador Morrow was not able 


Simpson, The Ejido: Mexico’s Way Out, Chap. XIII. 
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to make any substantial change in the situation, except to 
use his influence to slow up the program of agrarian re- 
form. A General Claims Commission was set up in 1924 
to consider claims for damages against both the United 
States and Mexico, but agrarian claims were later ex- 
cluded from its jurisdiction. At present no international 
machinery exists for the settlement of controversies over 
land seizures, and the State Department at Washington 
relies solely on diplomatic negotiations. 

When any seizure now affects an American citizen, 
the Department urges the Mexican government to make a 
satisfactory adjustment with the owner. Such representa- 
tions have led to promises of compensation, but apparently 
no substantial indemnification. Mexico’s position is that it 
wishes to pay, and will provide compensation when it is 
financially able to do so. But at the moment it can take 
no further steps. Since 1933, in fact, Mexico has suspended 
both the issuance of new agrarian bonds and service on 
existing bonds.”° The most tangible recent move on the 
part of the Mexican government was the proposal made 
to United States citizens who lost lands in the Yaqui Val- 
ley. They were offered compensation in the form of other 
lands, of inferior quality, at the ratio of one and one-half 
acres of new lands for every acre of good land taken. 


As yet it is too early to pass judgment on the results 
of President Cardenas’s major experiments in the Laguna 
and Yucatan. But on the Laguna region at least, data are 
available to bring our story fairly up to date. Production 
of the two principal crops suffered to some degree dur- 
ing the first year. Some 120,000 bales of cotton were 
harvested (of which 80,000 to 90,000 bales were produced 


10For a fuller review of the land controversy, cf. Charles A. Thomson, “Mexico’s 
Challenge to Foreign Capital,” Foreign Policy Reports, August 15, 1937. 
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on ejido lands), as compared to 157,000 for the previous 
year, during which, it is reported, conditions were excep- 
tionally favorable. Wheat acreage was reduced from 100,- 
000 to 20,000 acres for 1937, but increased in 1938 to 75,- 
000 or 80,000. Moreover, the National Bank of Ejido 
Credit, which had been delayed in selling the cotton of 
the 1937 harvest, was pinched for funds, and consequently 
not in position to make advances desired by the communal 
farmers to prepare the fields for the next crop and carry 
on other slack-time work. Unrest developed and by Feb- 
ruary, 1938, the situation threatened to become acute. From 
one third to one half of the 30,000 peasant farmers in the 
region were declared to be without work, and the remainder 
were working only three or four days a week. In a public 
protest meeting at Torreon, a resolution to President Car- 
denas was approved, demanding extension of immediate 
aid, authorization of credit, reforms in the bank, and an 
amendment permitting the institution to loan more than 
seventy per cent of the probable value of the crops. 

It may fairly be argued, of course, that the results 
of the first year alone do not provide an accurate index 
for any large-scale experiment. Extensive unemployment 
during the early months of the year has been a recurring 
phenomenon in the Laguna area. Some degree of dis- 
organization inevitably resulted from such an economic 
and social revolution. The Ejido Bank also was appar- 
ently guilty of some administrative mistakes. Moreover, 
nature was accused of not cooperating with the govern- 
ment. 

But regardless of adverse factors, it may be expected 
that agrarian reform will be actively pushed in Mexico, 
as long as President Cardenas is in office. Before his term 
is Out in 1940, he apparently hopes to come close to break- 
ing up all the haciendas. His aim is to make Mexico a 
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country of small holdings. Although he prefers the com- 
munal system of the ejido, he is not likely to take hostile 
action against existing privately owned farms of moderate 
size. The speed at which this program can advance, with 
its demands for extensive agricultural credit, will natur- 
ally depend in large degree on the nation’s finances. If 
the present petroleum controversy leads to curtailment of 
Mexico’s all-important oil and silver exports, government 
revenues will be sharply cut, a political overturn may be 
threatened, the country will have to pull in its belt, and 
the land program will suffer along with other plans of 
the administration. 

Irrespective of these immediate possibilities, Mexico’s 
agrarian reform has now gone far enough to reveal the 
tremendous difficulties barring the way toward ultimate 
success. The ejido program, as President Cardenas has 
indicated, seeks two goals: first, as a social system, to free 
the rural worker from the exploitation he suffered under 
the feudal as well as the capitalistic system; and second, 
as an economic system, to produce the food which Mexico 
needs. Can the political boss in the local ejido be pre- 
vented from becoming a worse tyrant than the former 
landowner? To date, graft, corruption and violence have 
been all too prevalent in many communal villages. Can 
the extension of agricultural credit by the central govern- 
ment be so controlled that national credit agencies will 
not become organs of absentee domination, exploiting the 
peasants to the advantage of the reigning political group 
at the capital? There is the further question whether all 
the rural landless can be provided with plots without 
extensive redistribution of the population, a problem com- 
plicated all the more by the Mexican’s fervent devotion 
to the spot where he was born. And what of the ejido as a 
production unit? The hacienda is conceded by most stu- 
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dents to have been economically inefficient. But can the 
ejido overcome the tendency of the Mexican peasant to 
grow only enough food for his own needs, thus failing to 
produce the necessary surplus for distribution to the rest 
of the people in the country? Government supporters 
quote statistics to prove that ejido plots are more inten- 
sively farmed than privately owned land. It is generally 
admitted that the peasant is better fed and better off than 
formerly. But Mexico still imports corn and wheat; and 
if agricultural production has not decreased, it has shown 
no marked increase. 

If agrarian reform is to bring lasting benefit to Mexico, 
her leaders are faced with the necessity of supplementing 
the program of land distribution and credit extension with 
a fundamental re-education of the peasant masses. Hap- 
pily the Cardenas regime is giving major attention to this 
task; for only if Mexico’s peasants learn to work their land 
more efficiently, and to work together more constructively, 
will the ejido prove to be “Mexico’s Way Out” toward a 
better life. 





AN ARTIST IN AMERICA... 
by Jerry Bywaters 


I. NEW YORK during 1913 modern French art was in- 
troduced to America at the epoch-making Armory Show. 
Although this exhibition aroused a public furor it was not 
taken lightly by American artists. Unhappily situated for 
many decades because industrial progress had tended to 
make them superfluous, American artists found in the Ar- 
mory Show countless examples of how a complete abstrac- 
tion from a comfortless environment might be accom- 
plished. The result was that American artists turned their 
backs on America and looked across the Atlantic. There 
was an exhilaration and fascination in seeing the unusual 
art displayed along the Left Bank of the Seine. Many of 
America’s best talents went to Paris to become stand-ins for 
the French actors in the Latin Quarter art carnival. 

But persons of talent are not content to remain substi- 
tutes forever. Realizing after some years that the French 
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art show could never offer them a great part, most of the 
American artists came home. Spiritually exhausted after 
their European experience, these artists found it difficult 
to resume real life after so much make-believe. Only a few 
of the hardiest painters weathered this personal depression, 
and among them was Thomas Hart Benton, who found his 
redemption in looking again at America with new eyes and 
turning his back on Europe. 

What happened to Thomas Benton and what is happen- 
ing to American art are almost synonymous, and the story 
of the man and the movement is brilliantly recorded in a 
recently published autobiography titled 4n Artist in Amer- 
ica.* Benton is by no means alone in his rediscovery of 
America and himself. Many other artists, after devious geo- 
graphical and mental wanderings, have found their peace 
and fame painting America. Yet Benton is surely one of 
the most dynamic living artists, one of the leaders of the 
“back to the roots’ movement in American painting, and 
his present book provides one of the best and most interest- 
ing revelations to date of the American artist who can work 
out his salvation by acknowledging rather than denying his 
environment. 

As one of the instruments of the recent change in 
American art Benton has, in this volume, described that 
change better than any other artist and as well as any writer 
on art with the exception of Thomas Craven. In addition, 
through his perpetual search for the material of his art, 
Benton has had vital experiences with people, from the 
mines of Pennsylvania to the plains of Texas. These expe- 
riences enable him to picture the varied social attitudes of 
American people with as much value as a statistician and 
with much more interest. This rare combination of truly 
creative artist and important social observer has made Ben- 


*An Artist in America, by Thomas H. Benton. McBride, New York. 
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ton at the age of forty-seven into one of the most controver- 
sial personalities in public life today and one of the most 
vivid exponents of contemporary American civilization. 

Benton was born in Missouri in 1889. His father was 
a lawyer and politician, and he was named for his great- 
uncle, “Old Bullion,” who was the first and foremost Sena- 
tor from Missouri. Although young Benton was destined 
for the law to carry on the tradition of his family he showed 
an early disdain for convention by deciding to become an 
artist despite rigorous objection from his father. Leaving 
home to begin his art career Benton became a cartoonist on 
a Joplin newspaper, took up boxing and moved on to Chi- 
cago to study art seriously and adopt the pose of a genius. 
At the age of nineteen he went to Paris for four years to 
practice Bohemianism and indulge in an ardent contempt 
for his own land. However, while he practiced the “isms” 
of modern French art, he also gave much attention to the 
Italian old masters, and that study was to make him even- 
tually a great draftsman. 

In New York from 1912 to 1918 Benton lived on the 
reflected stimulation of the Latin Quarter and produced 
little work of consequence, even though he continued his 
vigorous library study of all schools of art and their masters. 
When America entered the War, Benton joined the Navy 
and was assigned a draughting job for the Intelligence De- 
partment. His interest in objective things was recovered 
while he drew boats, docks, and sailors on and off duty. 
After being released from the Navy Benton found himself, 
and he found America. A passionate new interest in life and 
a devotion to overlooked subject matter sent Benton on 
countless “bumming” trips into America in search of the 
collective spirit of his country. 

For years as an artist “bum” Benton made his way on 
foot, hitch-hiked, or pushed his own car through the back- 
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woods, along swampy streams, and over the plains. He 
drew everything he saw and filed the sketches. These trips 
made Benton’s sketch books as significant as any ever exe- 
cuted in the field of art or sociology. And the human expe- 
rience of these excursions formed the attitude which became 
the real basis for the later importance of his art. 


The first exhibition in New York after his rediscovery 
of America launched Benton as the leader of a new school 
of American painting. He conceived the idea of a vast pic- 
torial social history of the United States and he painted a 
part of the idea in 1931 on the walls of the New School for 
Social Research in New York. Another section of his large 
plan was painted in 1932 in the library of the Whitney Mu- 
seum of American Art. The artist received little compensa- 
tion and much abuse for these mural paintings, but the pub- 
lic was aroused to an interest in the realities and romances 
of American life. During 1933 Benton executed a gigantic 
mural at the Century of Progress depicting the history of 
the State of Indiana. This painting established Benton’s 
talent as far above that of any other living American artist. 
In 1935 Benton was commissioned by his native State to 
paint the history of Missouri in the State Capitol. Received 
with mixed satisfaction and alarm by people and politi- 
cians because it depicted actualities rather than professed 
ideals, this mural has become a focal center of national in- 
terest. 


In An Artist in America Benton has made a candid 
record of his rise to fame and shows himself to be a remark- 
able social historian, anthropologist and cultural irritant as 
well as the ablest living painter of America. His youth had 
about it the robust Midwestern individualism of Huck Finn, 
and Benton has maintained that independence throughout 
his career. This quality has redeemed his art from the 
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aesthetes and planted it in the broad field of natural life. It 
has found him consorting with all manner of people in or- 
der that he may enforce his painting with actual and repre- 
sentative American thought. As a book on art and a frank 
picture of America, An Artist in America has an impott- 
ance beyond its printed pages. 
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BLACK AND TAN... 
by Kate McAlpin Crady 


FOURTH OF JULY 


“Gram-maw, why is de flags flyin’? 

Whar is all dem sojers gwine? 

Dem band-mens is a-puffin’ an’ blowin’, 
What it all ’bout, Maw? Is you knowin’?” 


“White folks is pleasurin’ dey-selfs today, 
Some whar or other I’se heard ’em say 
De reason is dat de Lam’ wuz bawn 

Of de Holy Ghost on de Chrismus mawn. 


“An’ caze he wuz so peart an’ spry 

He walk by his-self on de Fourth of July— 
Us cullud folks don’t raise no such fuss, 
Peart chillun jes come natchel wid us.” 
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AIN'T YOU LONESOME... 


Jim Isaiah Ninevah Shee 

Wuz a big black boy from Tennessee. 
He wuked at de depot, met de trains, 
Rolled sweet eyes at de yaller dames. 


Cynthy Jane, lil’ amber face, 
I loves you most to dea’f. 
Ain’t you lonesome, ain’t you lonesome, 


Sleepin’ by yo’se’f? 


Sadday night rolled ’round again, 
Jim taken his four-bit pay, 

Skinned out his pants an’ porter’s cap, 
An’ started on his way, 


Wishin’ he had a car to drive, 
A brand new suit an’ hat, 
Yaller shoes an’ a walkin’ cane, 
An’ a key to Cynthy’s flat. 


A shiny car stood next de curb, 
Somebody forgot de key, 

“Lawd, thanky sir,” grinned Porter Jim, 
“Jes made for Cynthy an’ me.” 


Cynthy Jane she dressed herself 

In a velvet dress of brown, 

It fits like a cawn-shuck on her hips, 
Jim’s head started gwine roun’! 





“Gawd, you sweet as de streamline train, 
Come ’lope wid me, my gal.” 

“T’se rarin’ to go, lemme git my hat”— 
She seed dat big La Salle. 


Dey rode all night wid de oil so low 
De car wuz nigh on fire, 

Dey stopped at last at a lil’ town 
An’ sold the big spare tire. 


Dinner dey et in Galveston, 
Beside de yaller sand, 
Waded round in de big pond 


An’ swung out to a band. 


Jim sold de tools to a cullud boy, 
De top went to his brother, 

He swapped de seats an’ rugs all off, 
For one thing an’ another. 


De man dat bought de fenders say 
Dey plenty cheap to him. 

Dey started home wid four good tires, 
But rattled in on de rim. 


He parked what wuz left on a vacant lot, 
Throwed his hat in Cynthy’s door; 
Jim’s back at de depot meetin’ trains, 

He don’t make eyes no more. 


Cynthy Jane, il’ amber face, 
I loves you most to dea’f. 
Ain’t you lonesome, ain’t you lonesome, 


Sleepin’ by yo’se’f? 





MISS HOOTCHIE SUE... 


De fattest oman in de winter 

Is ole Miss Hootchie Sue, 

Wid her apron round her middle 
Cuttin’ all dat fat in two. 


She look lak a walkin’ haystack, 
But by summer she thin down poor, 
So I ax her, “Miss Hootchie Sue, 
Why ain’t you fat no more?P” 


“Winter I wears all my balmorals, 
Fourteen, countin’ dem wid lace. 
Summers I strips to drawers an’ skirt, 
An’ one ole ragged waist.” 





RIVER MOAN... 


Ole river’s moanin’, 

Moanin’ in his bed, 

His chillun keep feedin’ him; 
Ain’t needin’ to be fed. 


Pile on de sand bags, 

Make ’em high an’ strong, 
De levee lak a backbone, 
Tall an’ thin an’ long. 


River’s moanin’ louder, 
He totin’ more’n his fill, 
Boss Man, stop dis rainin’— 
Dat is, if hit’s Yo’ will. 


Too late, Gawd, she bustin’, 
De levee’s done give way, 

Yo’ face is turnt, swect Jesus— 
You'll turn hit back some day. 





BEULAN LEVER... 


De levee bust at Beulah 
De water riz so fast. 

It slip through de paster, 
Et up all de grass, 


Slide to de cabin, 

Run under de floor, 

Keep on through de yard, 
Past de smoke house door; 


Pour over de cotton, 
*Vour up de cawn, 
De delta solid water, 
An’ rain a-keepin’ on. 


De cabin’s lef dey blocks, 
De cattle most all drown, 
Only tree tops showin’, 
Stuff a-floatin’ roun’. 


Folks hangin’ to boards, 
Some pigs floatin’ on a door, 
I heered Peg-Leg scream out, 
Sink and rise no more. 


Ole Missippy’s ragin’, 
Chawin’ up his borders, 
Roarin’ down de Delta, 
Father of de waters. 





LET DE LEVEE BUST... 


Let de levee bust, 
Muddy waters spread, 
Red Cross feed me, 
Gimme a bed. 


Let de waters go down, 
I know somehow, 

Boss have me ready 

A mule an’ a plow. 





TRIFLIN... 


A ’oman dat trifles 
Dresses too fine, 
She take yo’ man, 
Or she take mine. 


She too high rumpted, 
She ack too fly, 
Sweetenin’ water stinks 
As she high heels by. 





Her hair store boughten, 
Her mouf cullud red 

Lak she cut wid a razor 
And hit friz whar hit bled. 


She pleasures herself, 

She out fur no good— 
But I'd take up triflin’ 
If only I could. 





TRIFLIN’ by BLANCHE MCVEIGH 
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EL MORZILLO... 
by Robert Denhart 


Bucephalus, Sharatz, Babieca, Rosinante, Eclipse, 
Mancha y Gato, all were heroes of their race, but another 
figure should be added to this immortal roll: Cortés’s horse, 
Morzillo, for surely he had the strangest destiny of any of 
his kind. 

When Cortés found it necessary to go to Honduras in 
1524 to reason with a certain rebellious lieutenant named 
Olid, he rode his ever-faithful charger, Morzillo, who had 
performed so nobly during the siege of México. By his 
side rode Dojfia Marina, on her last adventure with Cortés. 
Surely it must have been a colorful procession leaving 
México City. It was led by Cortés and Dofia Marina. A 
train of courtiers in brilliant clothes came next, followed 
by the musketeers and crossbowmen, weapons sloped on 
their shoulders and their half-armor, buff jackets, and steel 
helmets catching the rays of the sun. In the rear swarmed 
the ever-present herd of swine, for the Spaniards, through 
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THE HORSE THAT BECAME A GOD 


necessity, carried their meat on the hoof. Picturesque as 
this motley caravan must have been, it made the most 
arduous military expedition of the sort mankind has known. 
The actual facts of the terrible trudge through hundreds 
of miles of almost impenetrable jungles and marshes read 
like an adventure strip from the comic section of a modern 
American newspaper. 

One day during the march Cortés came upon the 
comely valley of Tayasal, whose green slopes led to an 
island-studded lake. Upon the quiet waters tall white walls 
of an island city glimmered in the afternoon sun, doubtless 
bringing memories to the veterans of their first glimpse of 
Tenochtitlan nestled in the lake at México. Around the 
shores of this quiet lake countless deer grazed, still happily 
unacquainted with Christian sports. Cortés and his men, 
with typical enthusiasm, gave merry chase, disregarding 
the afternoon sun, shooting and lancing the deer until satis- 
fied with the sport. The chase was not without its ill ef- 
fects. The horse of Palacio Rubias died, Bernal Diaz tell- 
ing us that it was because the fat in his body melted, but 
since it was early afternoon in the tropics, sunstroke would 
probably suffice. 

In the Island City of Tayasal lived the Maya tribe of 
Peten-Itzas, whose history includes such fascinating details 
as the abduction of a bride, subsequent flight from northern 
Yucatan to the interior of Guatemala, and final settlement 
in the impregnable city of Tayasal. Chief amongst their 
deities was Hubo, whose main characteristic was a yawn- 
ing aperture sufficient to receive the blessings of a human 
sacrifice. The chosen ones obligingly implored the favor 
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of the gods while being roasted alive, their friends dancing 
around the god, mingling their chants with the victims’ 
supplications. The gods of the Itzas were supposed to join 
in the dance, but if they did, the intimacy with their people 
seems rather ill-advised, because apparently the familiarity 
bred a certain cynicism in the people; for if an oracle were 
not promptly fulfilled the priests would eliminate the god. 
Such treatment of a deity may seem sacrilegious, but it is 
never wise in matters of such import to criticize the cus- 
toms hallowed by time. Certain animals also were the 
object of the Itzas’ veneration. Among these was the deer. 

Thus the island people were living quietly, tending 
their sacred deer and honoring their gods, when strange 
rumors began to drift in. Then they beheld with their own 
eyes a most bewildering sight. Awe-inspiring objects were 
pursuing their deer, and slaying them as they spat thunder 
and lightning. Although the Itz4s were deeply upset at 
the inhuman barbarity of these new creatures which killed 
their harmless deer, they decided discretion was the better 
part of valor, and determined to invite them to visit the 
island. 

Cortés and his company made camp near the lake to 
rest after the fatigue of the chase. Canoes were seen ap- 
proaching presently, and an invitation was extended to visit 
Tayasal. Cortés, against the wishes of his companions, who 
feared a trap, took twenty men, and Morzillo, who was 
worth the whole twenty as a fearful weapon, and went out 
to visit Tayasal. Here he was, as he says, well received 
(donde nos recibieron bien). The Christians, deeply upset 
at the inhuman barbarity of the natives, had a suitable ser- 
mon preached by the padre, pointing out the error of their 
ways and starting them on the road to salvation. This in- 
troduction to theology was gravely received, and Cortés 
and his padre rejoiced to see new converts. When it began 
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to get dark, Cortés felt it best to leave, but unfortunately 
Morzillo had run a splinter in his foot and could not be 
taken. As much as Cortés hated to leave his faithful ani- 
mal, prudence told him he must get back to his men before 
dark. Cortés tells the story simply. He says Morzillo “got 
a splinter in his foot and was unable to go on. The chief 
promises to cure him but I don’t know if he will succeed.” 
Cortés never knew of Morzillo’s fate or of the futility of 
the sermon, as he was destined never again to set foot in 
the province. 

The Itzas were awed by the responsibility entrusted 
to them when Morzillo was placed in their care. They had 
seen the horses flashing over the meadows, spouting incan- 
descent death with every leap. Since obviously here was a 
very god among gods, they named him Tziminchac, God 
of Thunder and Lightning. Eager to gain the favor of the 
new god they decorated him with garlands of flowers and 
brought chickens and other like delicacies to eat; in short, 
treated their hippomorphous deity with every honor within 
their ken. Morzillo, unfortunately, from grief over losing 
his old master, or perhaps the change of diet, wasted away 
until only the bones of the apotheosized charger remained 
to his worshipers. 

Some one hundred years later Father Bartolomé 
Fuensalida and Juan de Orbita made a missionary trip to 
the Peten-Itzds, the first Europeans to visit the Tayasal 
Valley since Cortés. They were well received by the natives 
and the day after their arrival were escorted through the 
city. They were not a little surprised to see temples of a 
size equal to any in the Christian province of Yucatan. 
Twelve would hold over one thousand people each. In the 
center of the largest temple, to the utter amazement of the 
padres, there stood a large statue of a horse, seated on his 
haunches. 
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No sooner did Padre Orbita catch sight of the idol 
(says Padre Fuensalida) than it seemed as though “the 
spirit of our Lord descended on him, and, carried away 
with a fervent and courageous zeal to the glory of God, he 
seized a stone, and clambering to the top of the heathen 
idol, battered it to pieces, scattering the fragments over 
the floor of the Shrine.” The Indians, infuriated at such 
disrespect for their graven image, cried, “Matadlos, mueran 
en recompensa de la injuria que le han hecho.” (Kill those 
who have destroyed our idol.) Fuensalida, with admirable 
courage and vigor, replied, “Don’t you know, Itzas, that 
the idol which you adore is nothing but the image of an 
unthinking beast?” (Morzillo was reasonable enough in 
his own way.) 

Unfortunately, the natives knew the statue was not the 
god, and so this inexpedient overture nearly secured the 
padres their coveted martyrdom, but the chiefs restrained 
this impulse toward further hospitality and the fathers, 
finding further preaching of little avail, soon left the 
island. 

Thus we have the story of El Morzillo, the horse who 
became a god. Even today, if you ask a native canoe-man 
of the present city of Remedios, which has grown up on 
the ruins of Tayasal, he will tell you that on clear moon- 
less nights you may see Tziminchac deep in the waters of 


the lake, tolerantly receiving the worship of the Itzas while 
he awaits Cortés’s return. 





MIDNIGHT PRAYER... 
by Ovid Williams Pierce, Jr- 


It had been a long hot walk. When Hessie reached the 
shade of the lime tree, about halfway between the gate and 
the back steps, she stopped to cool her feet in the light sandy 
soil. There were no other shadows upon this sun-colored 
yard. As she stood there she raised her apron and wiped the 
sweat from her face; then she looked up at the big white 
house at the edge of the grove and, after a while, walked 
into the sun again. 

The moment she came within calling distance she 
turned her face to the second-floor windows. “Oh-h-h, Mus- 
ter Stan!” 

Most Negroes would have sat on the back steps all 
afternoon, waiting, before they would have dared wake Mr. 
Stan from his nap. 

“Hish hollerin dat way at dem windows!” came a 
voice. “You know ez good ez I do dat Muster Stan is 
sleep.” 

Hessie was prepared for this. She turned her head slow- 
ly towards the kitchen window on the first floor. The win- 
dow framed the smocth, chocolate-colored face of Corsetta. 
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“Corsetta,”’ Hessie said, “when I wants you I’ll holler 
twards de kitchen. But when I wants Muster Stan I’m 
gwine holler twards de house. Ain’t nobody lookin fer 
you yit!” 

“What you want wid Muster Stan, anyway?” 


Hessie smiled mysteriously and went on calling: 
“Oh-h-h, Muster Stan!” 


“Hish, I done tole you,” Corsetta commanded. Her 
voice was as loud as Hessie’s. “You ain’t got no more man- 
ners dan a hawg—come a-hollerin here dis time a day. Mus- 
ter Stan ain’t gonna wake up from his sleep jist to come 
down here and hear you jawin.” 

“Lemme tell you somethin, Corsetta,” Hessie said. 

“What?” 


“Dare ain’t no argument bout it. You is jist whar you 
wanter be. You is set up in dat kitchen ez cook. You is 
what dey call de white folkses nigger—” 

“What you aimin at, Hessie? Tain’t nothin but yo big 
mouf.” 

“You gwine see whose big mouf it is.” Then she turned 
away as if she’d said all she intended. 

Corsetta did not move from the window. “I boun you 
ain’t up to no good,” she said, after a moment. 

The woman on the steps ignored the remark. “Why 
don’t he come on down here?” she muttered to herself. Flies 
had begun to swarm about her head. She fanned at them 
halfheartedly and took her seat on the steps. “TI kin sit till 
he do come,” she said. For the minute her attention was 
drawn to a number of Plymouth Rock hens pecking at 
watermelon seeds round the steps. One of them came close 
to.her toe. “Git away from here!” She kicked towards them 
and the chickens fluttered and cackled. ““When I was cookin 
in dis house I didn’t allow no chickens round de back door.” 
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“When you was cookin in dis house Muster Stan 
couldn’t keep no chickens. Das de only reason dare won’t 
none at de back door. Wouldn’t a-been no hawgs neither 
iffen you could a-toted em off.” 

“Das a lie and you know it.” As she spoke the door 
opened behind her. She turned quickly. 

A short, stout man, his face flushed, his gray hair 
matted to his forehead, was standing there blinking down 
at her. “What d’you want with me, Hessie?” 

Hessie stood up, glanced at Corsetta, then back at Mr. 
Stan. “I ain’t aimin to cause no trouble,” she said. “It 
ain’t none of my business nohow. I knows ez how you 
don’t allow no foolishness, but I come by to pass on to you 
what I done heard.” 

“Well, get on with it.” 

Corsetta leaned farther out of the window. 

“T was a-thinkin mebbe you mought want a cook in 
de mawnin.” 

Corsetta jerked her head back and bumped it on the 
window. “Listen here, Hessie,” she shouted, “don’t you 
start nothin round here! I'll break yo neck!” 

“Keep quiet, Corsetta!” Mr. Stan came out on the 
porch. ‘“Hessie, what d’you come here for?” 

Hessie continued: “Cose it ain’t none of my business. 
I don’t know nothin bout such stuff. But I can’t keep 
from hearin, kin I?” 

“Hearin whate” 

“Bout Corsetta,” she said firmly. 

“Hessie, I swear to Gawd, Pll, ?1——” 

“Hush, Corsetta!” 

“Tawd Gawd, Muster Stan, don’t let em do dat to 
me. Pray Gawd, don’t let em do it.” 

Mr. Stan looked from one woman to the other. “What 
the devil is all this about?” 


’ 
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“All I knows is what Brer Hepps tole me,” she 
answered. “He done tole me dis mawnin dat Sister Cor- 
setta is conjured. Das all I knows.” 

“Conjured Pe” 

“Yassuh.” 

“Listen here, Hessie, I'll have you locked up if you 
start that foolishness around here. You cause me more 
trouble than anybody on the plantation. Now you listen 
here to me——” 

“Muster Stan, don’t let em do dat to me! Please 
Gawd, don’t let em work no spell on me! I ain’t done 
nothin to them. All dey wants is my job in de kitchen. 
If Hessie don’t git away from here I’m gwine cut her 
thoat!” 

“Don’t be a fool, Corsetta. Nobody can conjure you.” 

“T ain’t aimin to start no trouble, Muster Stan,” Hessie 
said. “I ain’t done nothin in de worl cep tell you what 
Brer Hepps done tole me.” 

“Make her git away from here, Muster Stan! Make 
her git away!” 

“Hessie, I got a good mind to have you put in the 
lock-up. Now you go on and get out of my yard with all 
that damn foolishness! And don’t you come back here 
any more, d’you hear me?” Mr. Stan took two steps down 
and shook his finger in her face. “I’m not gonna put up 
with such stuff around here. Now get out! Go on away 
from here right this minute! Right this minute! D’you 
hear mer” 

Hessie drew back. “It ain’t me, Muster Stan. It ain’t 
me, I swear to Gawd! You ast Brer Hepps!” 

“T don’t give a damn about Brer Hepps! He’s as big 
a fool as you are. You and Brer Hepps put together 
haven’t got sense enough to bell a buzzard!” 

“Dey kin conjure, Muster Stan!” Corsetta cried. “I 
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know dey kin, caze I seen em conjure my Ma.” She drew 
back from the window, an ancient fear awakened in her 
breast. 

Mr. Stan waited on the steps until Hessie, with her 
pinched, waspish face, had backed away, muttering to her- 
self under the hot sun. 

Then he went into the kitchen. “Now listen here, 
Corsetta, don’t let’s have any foolishness about this thing. 
You go on and tend to your business and don’t pay any 
attention to her. She can’t do anything to you.” 

But Corsetta knew better than Mr. Stan. She had 
seen it too many times not to believe in the magic of this 
dark world in which she and her people lived. 

Late in the afternoon, as soon as she had finished her 
work, she left for home. Her two-room cabin, where she 
lived with her husband and two children, lay across an 
open field about half a mile from Mr. Stan’s. She reached 
there just before nightfall, fully resolved on the course she 
should take. Tobe and her two little boys had not yet 
come in from the fields. She warmed over some food for 
them and left it with a lighted lamp on the kitchen table. 
Then she went out into the night, set upon a plan which 
she knew had saved her mammy and her mammy’s mammy 
long before her. 

The summer moon was now high, and the shadows 
of the trees were threatening and alive. Corsetta took the 
middle of the road, as far from the shadows as she could 
get. Every time a cloud sailed over the moon she stopped 
in her tracks until it passed. When she’d walked for more 
than two miles she turned aside at a little path that led 
through a thicket into the woods. Darkness here was thick. 
She quickened her steps, and hardly more than halfway 
through she began to run. Finally she saw ahead of her, 
through the trunks of the trees, the soft yellow shine of a 
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backwoods light. It came from the window of a one-room 
cabin. 

The cabin stood in a small cleared space which, now, 
almost like a cup, was filled with moonlight. 

For a moment Corsetta paused, and her resolve was 
renewed. Then she rapped lightly at the door, which was 
standing an inch or two ajar but was secured on the inside 
by a heavy chain. 

“Who is dat?” Aho e, startled voice came from the 
far side of the room. 

“Tt’s me, Mam Maggie,” Corsetta answered. “Dis 
here is Corsetta.” 

“Das whore” 

“Corsetta.” 

She heard the slow, deliberate tread of Mam Maggie’s 
bare feet across the floor. The chain in the door scraped 
against the iron hook, and Mam Maggie thrust her head 
outside. 

“What you come here for dis time o’ night?” The old 
woman was stooped, her face the color of a crusted locust. 
She wore a dingy cloth round her hair. Her apron was 
tied high above her waist and fell, barrellike, almost to 
the floor. “What you come here for dis time o’ night?” 
she repeated. 

“Please lemme in. I’se in trouble.” 

Mam Maggie opened the door wider and admitted 
her. 

This single room and its age-old furnishings were the 
earthly possessions of Mam Maggie. A big four-poster 
bed covered the better part of half the floor space. Against 
the opposite wall was a row of nondescript chests and 
boxes. In the center wall, across from the door, was a 
deep fireplace. A slow hickory fire was burning. A kettle 
hung from a suspended rod over the blaze. The wide, 
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sunken hearth held a pot and two pans. 

“What’s ailin you, chile?” 

Corsetta sank on a chair by the hearth. “I’se tired,” 
she answered. 

“Naw, naw, I mean what you come to me for?” 

Corsetta began to cry. 

Mam Maggie had seen this too many times to allow 
it to alarm her. She took the other chair near the hearth, 
picked up a cup and began to drink her coffee. She held 
her cup in both hands and closed her eyes as she drank. 
She knew she would hear, in time, why Corsetta had come. 

After a while Mam Maggie pulled a small box from 
under the head of her bed. She took from it a bit of root, 
the color of cinnamon, and dropped it in the cup from 
which she had drunk. Then she filled the cup with boiling 
water from the kettle. 

“Here, chile.” 

Corsetta took the cup. 

“When it cool off, drink it.” 

Corsetta blew into the cup and began to sip. 

“Now tell me yo ailment.” 

She rubbed the back of her hand over both her eyes 
and looked across at the old woman. “TI’se conjured,” she 
said. 

None but the conjured came to her. This was not 
what Mam Maggie wanted to know. “Who done it?” 

Corsetta began to cry again. “I’se just conjured. Das 
all I knows.” She placed the cup on the hearth. “TI knowed 
twuz comin, caze dey all wants my job. Dey all been 
tryin to git it. Dey ain’t give me no peace in three years. 
I done prayed to de good Gawd, I swear I is. But He ain’t 
hear me. All my life I been lookin for it. An all my life 
I done ast de good Gawd to hep me. Please, Mam Maggie, 
for sweet Jedus’ sake, hep me.” 
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“Where you ail?” Each of Mam Maggie’s questions 
was a practical one to bring Corsetta back to the practical 
business of getting cured. 

“T ain’t ailin yit,” she sobbed. 

“Well, how does you know den dat you is conjured?” 

“Hessie tole me. She come by to ast Muster Stan 
iffen he want annuder cook. She say dat by mawnin Cor- 
setta ain’t gonna be dare. Das all I knows, cepin I feels 
it comin. I knows it.” 

“Ts you got a swellin?” 

Corsetta grasped at her stomach and sides. “Naw’m, 
I can’t feel no swellin.” 

“Ts you got a knockin in de haid?” 

Corsetta jerked her head to the side as though to listen 
for the pain. “TI can’t feel no knockin,” she said. 

“Take off yo left-side shoe,” Mam Maggie com- 
manded. 

“T didn’t wear none,” she said, and thrust out her left 
foot. 

“Hish hit up here on my lap and lemme see it.” 

Corsetta drew her chair closer to Mam Maggie and 
raised her foot into her lap. Then Mam Maggie leaned 
over and held each of the toes, one at a time, with her 
thumb and forefinger. Finally she looked up into Corsetta’s 
eyes. “You ain’t conjured, chile. Yo left foot has got de 
marks which ward off de spell. Yo mammy had de same 
marks.” Corsetta’s face brightened into a smile. “But wait 
a minute. Dat ain’t all.” 

“What you mean by dat?” 

Mam Maggie pushed Corsetta’s foot away and gazed 
into the fire. 

“Tell me what you mean by dat?” 

Mam Maggie turned her head slowly. “Has you 
ever had any chullen?’” she asked. 
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“Yassum, I got two.” 

“Dat’s de thing.” 

“What you mean, dat’s de thing?” Again her glisten- 
ing eyes showed alarm. She leaned over to catch every 
word that fell from Mam Maggie’s lips. 


“Dey is made out 0’ yo blood. Das de thing I’m talkin 
bout.”’ She looked back into the fire and appeared to be 
falling asleep. 

“Tell me what you is talkin bout, Mam Maggie.” 

“Tt’s de good Gawd,” the old woman said. “When a 
tree start to rottin, de fruit of de tree is blighted. So when 
a woman can’t stand her burden, it has to fall on her chile, 
de chile of her bone and blood. When you ward off de 
spell from yo own self, it has to fall on de chile of yo 
blood. De good Gawd is gwine to find a way to git His 
burden borne. Hit will fall on de shoulders what kin bear 
2 

Corsetta steod up. Tears began to roll from her 
cheeks. She knelt and buried her face in Mam Maggie’s 
lap, and her body shook. “Pray Gawd, Mam Maggie, 
don’t let em do dat. Please don’t let em. I kin bear all de 
pain de Lawd want to send me. But don’t let em conjure 
my chile. He ain’t done nothin. I is strong. I don’t mind 
de pain. Please Gawd, send me de burden.” 

Mam Maggie patted her hair. “Tain’t no use to take 
on so. I ain’t thu yit.” 

Corsetta straightened herself, and with a full, plead- 
ing voice spoke: “What kin I doe” 

“T is ole an you is young an de good Gawd knows all.” 

“But what kin I do, Mam Maggie? What kin I dor” 

Mam Maggie raised her head. “Stand up and come 
wid me!” 

“Where is we gwine?” 





“We’s gwine into de woods.” 

“Ts gwine into de woods gonna take de pain offen my 
chile? If you tell me dat, I follow you wharever you lead 
me.” 

Together the two women went out from the house. 
Mam Maggie led the way. The moon was higher, and 
bright paths of light extended far into the forest. 

“Dis way, chile,” the old woman said. 

She took a path to the right and the two were soon 
lost in darkness. For more than an hour they walked 
without speaking. Only frogs in near-by swamps and June 
bugs in the tree tops broke the night stillness. 

Finally Mam Maggie reached another cleared space 
in the forest. It was hardly larger than a room, and the 
light of the moon rested upon its floor. In the center of 
the space stood an old mulberry tree. Its trunk was gnarled 
and its branches hung low. 

“Dis is de tree, chile,” Mam Maggie said simply. 

She approached the shadow of the tree and knelt. 

“Come wid me, chile, and git on yo knees!” 

Corsetta went to her and knelt. 

“From dis minute, Corsetta, dis tree b’longs to you. 
I been savin dis tree for mysef, to take de burden off my 
ole shoulders. But I don’t need it no more. What burden 
de Lawd send me now I kin manage wid mysef. I gib dis 
tree to you, caze you is young and got a long time to live.” 

Corsetta wept. 

“Raise up yo haid, chile, and look unto de heaben, 
caze I gwine pray.” 

Both women closed their eyes and raised their faces 
to the stars. 

“Sweet Jedus and good Lawd, hear me pray. I is ole 
and she is young. Look down on her face, Gawd, and 
pass yo blessin upon it. Dis here is her tree and hit kin 
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take her burden. Lift de burden, Gawd, from her and 
her chile, and blight de tree. Turn yaller de leaves and 
de flowers of de tree. Take hit offen de flesh, Lawd, and 
put hit on de flower. Pray Gawd, hear dis prayer, for 
we is weak and sore afraid, and have mercy upon us pore 
sinners, for sweet Jedus’ sake, Amen.” 





DIVIDED WE STAND... 


by Paul Grume 


N THIS, THE INSTITUTIONAL stage of corporate capitalism, 
we are witnessing an attempt to pervert the science of eco- 
nomics into a new branch of promotional publicity. Men 
with the analytical methods of an advertising copywriter 
and the ethics of a press agent have discovered they can cul- 
tivate good will for their business by paying adroit homage 
to outworn and degraded economic ideas still cherished in 
the recessed cloisters of the popular mind. The droolings 
of these promotional economists fill the intermissions on 
radio symphony hours. They drip over into popular maga- 
zine articles and newspaper editorials and find hundreds of 
receptacles in pamphlets and booklets. And the popular 
mind is the victim because it has a propensity for images 
which have lost their content. 

The social critic exploring the field of economics seeks 
behind the apparently unrelated incidents of an economy 
certain generalizations which hold a more complete reality 
than the incidents themselves. Such incidents are mere dis- 
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Dh. WEBB VIEWS NATION'S DILEMMA 


severed particles which cast behind them a unified shadow. 
It is the shadow which intrigues the critic. By deepening it 
and outlining it to give it definition and direction, he traces 
the whole pattern of the economy. Unfortunately, most 
minds deal in images instead of concepts. A mind of second- 
hand ideas takes as economic truth the critic’s image, which 
after all is only the outline of a shadow, subject like other 
shadows to recession and resurgence as the particular facts 
controlling it are shifted. And popular attention is turned 
always to this shape of things past while new facts and con- 
ditions of living are accepted without awareness and the 
shadow blends imperceptibly into some new shape. 

A recently acclaimed book by Dr. Walter Prescott 
Webb, Professor of History at The University of Texas, 
possibly did as much in recalling attention from old gener- 
alizations, which had acquired the force of fact, as in inte- 
grating new facts around a striking thesis. One section of 
Divided We Stand* politely bludgeons down the almost axi- 
omatic belief that machines manufacture more labor than 
they displace. Machines, Dr. Webb points out, increase the 
sum of labor only when the machine system is being built, 
when the market for machine products is expanding rap- 
idly. Obviously, these conditions have changed. He might 
have added that we must consider such influences on the 
market as the gradual leveling of the population curve, and 
that we would do well to examine the changed status of in- 
vention. Machines created jobs so long as inventions were 
developed by individuals dependent on profits. The profits 
were paid for inventions which in meeting a human need 





*Divided We Stand, by Walter Prescott Webb. Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
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opened a new consumer industry and so created new labor 
demands. But the corporations have begun monopolizing 
invention along with the rest of industry. We now have con- 
trolled research (which serves machine needs) in corpora- 
tion laboratories, where money is paid for refinements 
which make existing machines more nearly automatic. Hu- 
man labor is displaced, and no new consumer market is de- 
veloped. 

An earlier book, The Great Plains, placed Webb well 
forward among the historians of this generation. And this 
new book may set him on the way to becoming the closest 
student of a new process at work in American history. As 
finance capitalism, left without frontier or empire to ex- 
ploit, turns to improving its exploitative methods, we shall 
see its effect on our government. An awareness of immi- 
nent change is everywhere evident in Divided We Stand. 
Webb’s thesis that people of the South and West have be- 
come economic serfs of the North and its corporations is 
startling. Yet, it points in terms of sectionalism to a phase 
of a historical process that interested such diverse modern 
prophets as Spengler and Marx. They noted a cycle in the 
development of civilizations. They observed that institu- 
tions grow from simple to complex instruments which both 
interlock and become so contradictory in purpose that they 
destroy one another. In the phase which Dr. Webb studies, 
the struggle is between our governmental and our techno- 
logical institutions. The evidence he uses is not wholly new, 
and this led an eastern critic to impute to him a lack of 
originality. However, Dr. Webb’s contribution was to fix 
these facts about current America into the scheme of the 
historical process. It required originality of the most per- 
ceptive kind. His acute sensitivity to the fleet, shadowlike 
change in the life about us is characteristic of Dr. Webb 
and his books. As a scholar, he integrates the ninety per 
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cent of life which is simple physical existence under mod- 
ern conditions with the ideas of his time. 

He says in Divided We Stand that our new feudal lord 
is the modern corporation. It is the chief agent for North- 
ern domination of the other two cultural sections which Dr. 
Webb delineates. When the North broke the South in the 
Civil War, the West was still raw country. The barriers 
were down for the exploitation of both sections. The North 
fostered the growth of the corporation within its bounds 
by a program of subsidies and relief spending. It paid 
Union veterans eight billions in pensions over a fifty-year 
period. Seven billions went to the North, and many of the 
early payments were used to foster small industries in their 
formative period. This money came from a protective tar- 
iff, which was successively raised to grant a market monop- 
oly to expanding Northern business; at the same time lib- 
eral immigration laws were preserved to cheapen labor. 
Patent laws were charters of immunity which, as a result 
of Northern industrial development, gradually turned over 
to the North a monopoly on the machine, the force which 
was reshaping American industry. Railroads were driven 
into the South and West with government aid, and the nat- 
ural wealth of those regions began to drain into the North. 
When Roscoe Conkling in 1886 convinced the Supreme 
Court that he and the other framers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment had intended the “due process” clause to apply 
to corporations, Northern domination of the other two sec- 
tions was assured. 

As a result, Dr. Webb discovers, at the end of fifty 
years the North owns 80 to go per cent of the national 
wealth, though the West and South have a virtual monopoly 
of natural resources. The boundaries of the cultural region 
he denotes as North contain only 22.2 per cent of the terri- 
tory but they contain 57 per cent of the people. The statis- 
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tics Dr. Webb cites to reveal the domination of the North 
are easily accessible. Count the corporation advertisements 
in your Saturday Evening Post, he says, and see how many 
of the firms are Northern. Of the 4,664 firms engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of wholesale drugs, 84.6 per cent 
are located in the North. All fourteen life insurance firms 
with a billion-dollar business are in the North. Also, 95 
per cent of the 105 billion dollars of life insurance is in the 
hands of Northern firms, though the South and West buy 
30 per cent of the insurance. The 57 per cent of the people 
in the North have four-fifths of the dollars in checking 
accounts. For every Southern dollar in time deposits, the 
North has fourteen; for every Western dollar, it has nearly 
seven. Dr. Webb’s investigations indicate that 90 per cent 
of the corporate stock is held in the North. He does not 
mention the more portentous condition that the owners do 
not ordinarily control their own stock. A managing class 
which developed as corporations evolved from personal 
creations to impersonal institutions is the engineer of the 
nation’s business. One can check this statement by reading 
the business news in nearly any morning’s newspaper. And 
the managing class is almost wholly Northern. 

“As I look out on the business sections of the same 
towns, I see people everywhere in chains,” writes Dr. Webb 
of the Main Streets Sinclair Lewis once scarified. He sees 
the economic fiefs held by 200 corporations—18o0 of them 
Northern—stretching out to the most provincial American 
communities. And as he watches, the larger fiefs are swal- 
lowing up the smaller; the smaller are vanquishing the in- 
dependent American—all because machine efficiency tends 
increasingly to centralize power in the hands of the most 
powerful. This new feudalism has its heraldry, its regis- 
tered trademarks and liveries for its employees. The gen- 
eral headquarters is its governing castle. No feudal lord 
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ever desired his people to be more servile than the chain 
store employee who becomes supine for twenty dollars a 
week. This new feudal system, like the old, has its paid 
retainers, too. They are the lawyers, the publicists, the min- 
isters whom the corporations have bought and paid for, bril- 
liant and thoroughly admirable minds which have been 
prostituted from all social ethics. 

Divided we stand, says Dr. Webb, but not for long. 
Our democracy and our business system are incompatible; 
one of them must be altered. It is showdown for us with a 
problem we would have faced when the frontier ended in 
1887 had not the inventions of the automobile and the 
motion picture machine taken up for thirty years the slack 
in the sagging belt of our economic machine. The end of 
the frontier closed a safety valve through which the malcon- 
tents, the chronic debtors, and the industrially disadvan- 
taged had flowed for years. And the new dominant influence 
in American economy, the monopoly-bound corporation, in- 
tensified unemployment, poverty, and discontent. Such de- 
vices as the World War and installment buying merely 
postponed the crisis. Today, Dr. Webb believes, Franklin 
Roosevelt is facing as best he can the problem Bryan would 
have attempted to solve had he been elected, that the first 
Roosevelt might have encountered but for inventive genius, 
that Wilson would have settled intelligently but for the 
World War. 

In the only factually valid adverse criticism of the 
book advanced by an eastern critic, John Chamberlain ob- 
served that neither the division of peoples nor the problem 
is sectional. The serfs of corporate feudalism live also in 
the North, he wrote, and Dr. Webb fails to consider the 
mobility of modern labor which tends to equalize labor 
conditions over the nation. However, the problem is sec- 
tional from Dr. Webb’s point of view. Consider that for 
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years we have been trying to operate a system of local self- 
government alongside a highly centralized economic sys- 
tem. An economic fief transcends by far the jurisdiction of 
any local governing unit, and the Federal government has 
been denied the power of centralized control. The degree 
of legal restraint placed upon the fief has been entirely too 
inconsiderable. When Dr. Webb proposes a sectional tariff 
to promote home industry in the South and West, he is 
arguing for local control in economics. When he proposes 
a Federal charter for corporations, he is advocating a more 
effective control of the larger fiefs. He admits that North- 
ern labor shares the serfdom of the South and West but 
points out that it benefits from the concentration of wealth 
around it. A democracy stands only by keeping a majority 
of its people happy and content. It meets a stronger test 
now in the South and West for several reasons, among them 
the difficulty of finding tax sources for social reform. In 
this respect, Dr. Webb finds the New Deal policy of forcing 
the burden of relief on the Northern states sound. Further- 
more, it is pertinent to note that political action which might 
save democracy from its corporate adversary may most 
practically proceed along sectional lines, since the issues are 
already drawn between the interests of the South and West 
and the interests of the corporations in the North. 

It will be hard for many to share Dr. Webb’s reserved 
optimism, which indeed he partially disclaims in his pref- 
ace. If the end of the frontier intensified the problem of 
democracy, it had a corollary effect on corporative growth. 
Finance capitalism profited hugely from exploiting the re- 
sources of undeveloped frontiers and empires. As the fron- 
tiers and empires reached an end, the only outlet left for 
its energies was exploitation of its developed markets by 
corporate control. In a free economy, the corporation is 
essentially a parasitic growth. It flourishes only so long as 
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it has a body of small competitive organizations which it 
may ingest. As this giant corporate protozoan absorbs its 
surroundings, it destroys the competitive mechanism which 
regulates price in a free economy. The closing frontier in- 
tensified the growth of corporate monopoly, and the econ- 
omy of monopolies is necessarily a managed one. Though 
in the past it has been possible to operate corporate busi- 
ness without the connivance of the government, except for 
certain handy privileges and concessions easily obtained by 
lobbying, we may well make up our minds that this will be 
true no longer. The end of corporative growth is the cor- 
porative state. As long as the machines turn, we shall not 
stunt this growth by any measures we attempt. We shall not 
subdue the corporate lords by any measures short of expro- 
priation, and it is foolish to imagine that the American 
mind will consider that. 

Divided We Stand is not another tirade against the cor- 
poration. Its main value lies in its perception of the impor- 
tance of sections to the problem and in its awareness of the 
changed tensions between our institutions. So clearly and 
simply written that it may be enjoyed by such Americans 
as have never heard of extra-legal government, it still has 
an important place among the author’s works. Dr. Webb has 
been an enthusiasm of mine since the time he conducted my 
college quiz section in European history. It may be a preju- 
diced statement to say that he is one of the genuinely great 
historians of our time. Yet I have read of no one with a 
better understanding of the part institutions have in modern 
life, and the institutional historians are pronouncing the 
verdicts of this age. We are all becoming remotely con- 
scious that an institution may grow beyond the point of be- 
ing a technique for the application of human force and be- 
come by weight of tradition a force itself. And though the 
theory of sections was worked out by Turner and his stu- 
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dents at Wisconsin, I know of no study of a section as spe- 
cific as Webb’s The Great Plains. To an original and 
thorough mind, Dr. Webb adds an undeniable ability to 
write. His sentences have an integrity; they are patently 
products of Webb, and products, too, of the great plains, 
for he has a rare ability to write naturally in the vernacular. 
Some passages have the force of an epigram. Those para- 
graphs in Divided We Stand in which he gouges out the 
spots of intellectual leprosy tainting the editorial pages of 
a popular magazine four years ago stand out for their sim- 
ple, venomless denunciation. At times, he can write a forth- 
right kind of eloquence. 

Among other things, The Great Plains was remarkable 
for the historian’s almost intuitive knowledge of the people 
and the ways of life of a geographical area. Considered as 
a special study which may help to give him a kind of similar 
empathic knowledge of all American institutions, Divided 
We Stand may be more than a plea for the recreation of 
democracy. For the present, the book will do enough if it 
promotes a sense of common reality in the midst of the 
empty phrases of the promotional economists. America 
must know its problem, or a Constitution written to pre- 
serve liberty will soon preserve nothing except corporate 
immunities. More than we need to preserve the Constitu- 
tion, we need to regain the realistic minds of its makers. 
Dr. Webb is now abroad working on a book that will in- 
quire into the possibility of preserving democracy without 
a frontier. Certain it is that we have not yet solved the prob- 
lem he has so clearly stated, and the years of the future may 
see the crumbling of the whole structure, the splendid 
domes, and the graceful arabesques of the democracy built 
by a free people to make way for a new machine Gothic, a 
new cathedral of another people in chains. 
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GLORY IN THE PROVINCES 
by Katherine Wheatley 


“These had remained her only personal experiences with 
the people of the lights and the glory.” 


—Dorotuy Parker in Glory in the Daytime 


\.. IN TWENTY YEARS had the little university town antic- 
ipated such an exciting theatrical season. People had 
grown used to the annual visit of a certain earnest but un- 
disturbing romantic actor. Out of reverence for the Drama 
and for Earnestness they had attended his performances 
and accorded him a dutiful admiration which left them 
unstirred. But now two great ladies of the lights and the 
glory were approaching. Each was preceded by a legend 
and each was to leave a fever in her wake. 

The name of the first was surrounded by a magnificent 
aura of success, and the air was thick with superlatives. 
There were reassuring hints of gracious kindliness, of do- 
mestic felicity, and of social glamour. One could admire 
without misgivings. The director and cast of the current 
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Little Theatre production boarded the train at the water 
tower and escorted the gracious lady into town. Bouquets 
were presented and pictures taken. 

That evening an eager crowd poured into the largest 
and most sumptuous of the movie palaces and overflowed 
into the orchestra pit and the aisles, where rows of chairs 
attested the popularity of the cult of Success. The manager 
rubbed his hands complacently, and the curtain rose. A 
lovely lady was quickened into life, said “I love you” three 
times in a thrilling voice, each time with a different intona- 
tion, and the curtain fell. 

It was the gracious lady of the legend who stepped 
from the frame of the play and bowed her gratitude. Hav- 
ing thus for a moment drawn near to a wonder and glory, 
the audience floated out on a rosy cloud of beatific con- 
tentment, at peace with the world and with one another. 
And the first glory passed away. 

Already another glory was casting its beams ahead, but 
this time they shed a disquieting light. Once or twice 
the lady had appeared in public and snarled at her wor- 
shipers. Now she was sulking behind closed doors. A 
vague malaise seized even those who admired in her out- 
bursts the courage of an intellectual rage. 

Two plays were to be presented in the old Opera 
House. To a few sentimentalists the Opera House was a 
symbol of the palmy days of the legitimate stage. For the 
many, no nostalgia for the past could veil the down-at-the- 
heels aspect of a second-run movie house. Surely this was 
a lesser glory that was about to dawn. 

Only the most ardent attended the afternoon perform- 
ance, students in the gallery, professors and their families 
in the orchestra. Devotion to the Drama, unalloyed, could 
muster no such bright array as Success. 

It was a subdued and somewhat uneasy little group of 
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people that huddled in the center of the theatre, circled by 
a depressing fringe of empty seats. No ripple of excite- 
ment ran through them as the curtain rose, though this 
curtain was rising on something rich and strange, some- 
thing obsessive that was to possess them long after the cur- 
tain fell, against which they were powerless until the en- 
chantment was lifted and time and reality claimed them 
again. For they were witnessing a performance of baffling 
complexity. Against the words of the drama, with inflec- 
tions and gestures, with her whole body, the star was play- 
ing a symphonic obbligato which was like a stream now rip- 
pling brightly in the sun, now flowing over somber and 
impenetrable depths. But it was an other-world music, in- 
audible to many, who sat bewildered as they watched their 
neighbors lean forward to catch the themes as they were 
blended in perfect psychological continuity. The curtain 
fell, and the shaken ones rose and threaded their way like 
sleepwalkers through the gabbling crowd. Their eyes were 
rich with dreams. Now and again as they walked, they 
remembered a phrase as they had heard it rise from a deep 
well of anguish. They found their way home and ate 
their supper in silence. 

The evening performance was a gala affair. The audi- 
ence almost equaled in splendor the one that had witnessed 
the advent of the first glory. But no eager will to admire 
united these people. Some came “to see and to be seen, to 
make a general muster of themselves in their clothes of 
credit,” some to wear a touch of Culture as an accessory to 
social distinction, some to recapture the past, many “to pos- 
sess the house against the play, to dislike all but mark 
nothing,” while here and there among them, quiet and 
tense, sat those who that afternoon had been shaken by a 
spiritual earthquake. 

“Like Brunhilde ringed with fire” these sat while a 
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festive spirit rippled through the audience. An old judge, 
twittering gaily and flourishing opera glasses bought forty 
years before, was wagging his head in a joyous circle and 
spraying the blest and the unblest alike with reminiscences. 
An actress wearing an orange gown made her entrance. 
“You know,” said the old judge to a stony neighbor, “the 
first time I used these glasses, the actress wore an orange 
gown.” The star stepped on the stage, and immediately the 
audience broke into hostile groups, cruelly venomous to one 
another. 

“My dear!” said a lovely lady in a box, “she’s so 
bloated. She must have kidney trouble.” A neighbor pan- 
tomimed a hiss. The marvelous orchestration had begun. 
The first theme crashed out, harsh, staccato, disquieting. 
“Why, she’s making her a common woman!” Fragmentary, 
submerged, elusive, another theme was now set off against 
the first, and those who were listening leaned forward. A 
young girl, shy and reticent, who had been seen about the 
libraries digging up facts for a thesis on Poe, was sitting 
in front of a learned professor to whom she had given a 
naive and wholehearted admiration. An actor spoke the 
line, “You were always afraid of scandal.” The professor 
cackled. The girl’s soul leaped like a flame and curled 
viciously toward him. “You weren’t supposed to laugh 
there,” she said. “If you’ll just keep quiet, Ill tell you when 
to laugh!” 

Now the second theme, fraught with a vague and 
groping anguish, was struggling to conquer the harshness 
of the first. Suddenly it broke through in dreadful and be- 
wildered agony of spirit. The audience swayed like tall 
grass under a sudden wind, and the curtain fell on the 
second act. 

A woman in the third row leaned toward a man be- 
side her. “Did you notice how scarred her hands are?” she 
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asked. The man half turned but did not answer at once. 
He was trying to free himself, to escape from a strange 
world into which this experience had snatched him, in 
order to answer the question. He failed, and his words 
came floating from his dream, over the woman’s head and 
into space: “No, I noticed only how beautifully she used 
them.” 

The curtain rose on the third act. Now the second 
theme was completely dominant, mellower than when it had 
first broken through. To those who had answered it with 
sharp intake of breath, this music was now wailing with 
slow, rich crescendo, “Life’s inadequate to joy as the soul 
sees joy.” Now it was a theme of understanding and reso- 
lution blending with a new theme of tranquillity and pity. 
Then once more a burst of the first harsh, impatient notes, 
a pistol shot, and the curtain fell. 

The applause was not the calm and smugly delighted 
approbation, meetly offered, of something meetly stirring. 
It was the uncontrolled response to a disturbing emotional 
experience, and it had something of the abandon of reli- 
gious ecstasy, sweeping even the recalcitrant and the resent- 
ful in a rushing tide of enthusiasm. Appearing to take her 
bow, the star stood unobtrusively upstage a moment and 
disappeared. The applause rolled on. Again she appeared 
upstage. Of personal tribute perfunctorily offered she 
would have none. But the applause was insistent. For many, 
she had freed a great play from the genie’s bottle of tradi- 
tional interpretation, and they had seen it rise colossal and 
terrible as Greek tragedy. They had experienced pity 
and terror. They must tell her this, and she must give some 
sign of understanding. And so at last she spoke to them as 
she had spoken throughout the play. Advancing a little 
toward the center of the stage, she lifted both her arms. 
In this gesture and in her eyes there was humility—the 
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humility of a great interpretative artist—and the sympathy 
of a supreme experience shared. But the smile was im- 
personal and reflective. Was it skeptical? Perhaps she was 
aware of a variety of motivation in the applause, as she must 
have sensed diversity of reaction during the play. “La 
gloire ne compte pas toujours les voix. Elle les pése quel- 
quefots.” 


Now the audience began to drift into the foyer. As at 
the afternoon performance there were those who walked 
silent and aloof, and all about their oblivious heads broke 
the trivial comment. Some of the rash and the heedless 
dared to cross these ghosts. The result was electric and dis- 
astrous. “What that woman did to Ibsen!” “You mean what 
she did for Ibsen. If the darkness and corruption have left 
a vestige of what he was, he should send her a sign of grati- 
tude!” 


“Say! I’m about ready for a Mae West movie. How 
about you?”—this in a confidential tone, and out of one 
corner of the mouth. “Mae West? Who is she?” Some of 
the ardent ones, too, were heedless and sought communion 
with those who had been their friends. “My dear! wasn’t 
she grand?” “T knew those gowns would fetch you, my 
dear.” 

The comment buzzed on. “I’ve known women just like 
that, always tyrannizing over their husbands.” 

““Wasn’t it hot in that old bat roost?” 

“You know no well-bred woman would have curled 
up on that footstool the way she did.” 

“Peculiar sort of play, isn’t it?” 

“She did pretty well at the end of the second act, 
though, didn’t she? Boy! she was really acting.” 

The next morning early telephones were busy all over 
town. Orders to the grocer and the butcher yielded to 
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dramatic criticism, and telephone operators listening in 
must have witnessed the death of many a friendship. 

The gift of grace had been bestowed upon some against 
their will. All the next day one businessman wore a look 
so harassed as to call forth solicitous inquiries.. “Oh! it’s 
that durned play. I didn’t like it. I like a play like 4bie’s 
Trish Rose. You enjoy it and then you forget about it. But 
that durned thing! I was awake all night thinking about 
it, and now it’s pretty near ruined my day for me.” 

For many weeks these plays haunted the town. The 
atmosphere of social gatherings was a little strained, for 
ghosts were stalking at tea parties and dinners. At their 
approach groups whispered and fluttered and changed the 
subject. There was a name that must not be spoken in their 
presence. These ghosts were like Browning’s Lazarus re- 
turned from the grave: innocent remarks provoked violent 
and incomprehensible reactions, and none dared question 
them concerning the mysteries they had witnessed. 


In all the town only one woman preserved an Olymp- 
ian aloofness. “Why is everybody so stirred up about the 
woman?e” said she, with languid calm. “After all, she’s 
just an organism, like the rest of us.” 








LETTERS OF UNCLE REMUS 
with notes by Jay B. Hubbell 


HE SHY newspaper man who wrote the classic Uncle 
Remus stories would never make a speech and was rarely 
interviewed, but he sometimes wrote intimate and reveal- 
ing letters about himself. ‘The two which follow throw as 
much light upon his literary aims as any of those published 
in The Life and Letters written by his daughter-in-law, 
Julia Collier Harris.* 

These letters were addressed to William Malone Bas- 
kervill, Professor of English in Vanderbilt University, who 
was at that time preparing the essay on Harris which ap- 
peared in his Southern Studies two years later. In that essay 
Baskervill made some use of the letters, but he quoted only 
a few sentences and left untouched some of the best things 


*The originals of the two letters now first published are in the possession of the 
Duke University Library, which obtained them from the Baskervill family. The letters 
are published by permission of the Library and of Mrs. Harris and her husband, Mr. 
Julian Harris. 
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HE DISAVOWED LITERARY AMBITION 


in them. The first letter was written in ink on stationery 
bearing the heading “The Constitution / Editorial Rooms.” 
The second, to which Harris refers as “the longest letter I 
have ever written to any human being,” was written in pen- 
cil on scratch paper, and parts of the last two sheets have 
crumbled away. 

I have not thought it worth while, for the sake of the 
special student, to draw attention to parallels between these 
letters and Harris’s published writings, but a few passages 
call for brief explanation. The reader, however, will prob- 
ably wish to proceed directly to the letters and read my 
annotations later. 

A few readers may not remember that Edward Bok 
was the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, who with Sam 
McClure had a conspicuous part in the “jazzing up” of the 
American magazine and making it a very successful adver- 
tising medium. The book by William Dean Howells to 
which Harris refers is My Literary Passions, the title of 
which once prompted John Macy to write: “. .. there is 
the only case in all his work of a misused word.” The 
Southern Magazine (first christened the Mid-Continent 
Magazine), in which Baskervill was planning to publish 
his article on Harris, expired in Louisville about the time 
Harris’s first letter was written. 

The second letter is obviously a reply to one in which 
Baskervill asked Harris to answer ten numbered questions 
about himself and his work. About half of these questions 
can be easily reconstructed, but the others call for brief ex- 
planation. The annotations which follow bear the same 
numbers as those in Harris’s letter. 1. The preface referred 
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to is that in Uncle Remus and His Friends (1892). 5. In 
his essay Baskervill follows Harris’s suggestion and attacks 
the “silly scribbler or narrow bigot” who had accused Har- 
ris of “trying to cater to Northern sentiment.” 6. Perhaps 
Baskervill’s question may be inferred from a phrase which 
in his essay he applied to Harris: “His greatest nature- 
gift, sympathy, ...” 9. Harris here refers to earlier Geor- 
gia humorists. Augustus Baldwin Longstreet was the author 
of Georgia Scenes; William Tappan Thompson, of Major 
Jones’s Courtship; Richard Malcolm Johnston, of Dukes- 
borough Tales; John Basil Lamar, of “Polly Peaseblos- 
som’s Wedding”; and Johnson Jones Hooper, of Some Ad- 
ventures of Captain Simon Suggs. 10. The story “Blue 
Dave” appeared in Mingo, and Other Sketches in Black 
and White (1884). 


Box 111. 
Atlanta, Ga., 
18 March, 1895 
My dear Mr. Baskerville [sic]: 

I am under many obligations to you, not only for what 
you propose to do, but for what you have already done in 
trying to get smoke out of the little handfull of embers on 
my literary hearth. It is a difficult task. Looking at the 
scheme without prejudice I should not like to undertake it 
for another. That is because I lack the critical faculty 
which is so finely developed in you. Honestly speaking, I 
have tried to keep Joel Chandler Harris as much out of my 
works as possible, and I think I have succeeded in the sense 
that so many others have failed—that is to say, what I have 
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written was for its own sake, and not for money nor for 
the glorification of the man who was accidentally behind 
it all. And yet the man is there somewhere—standing for 
lack of cultivation, lack of literary art, and lack of all the 
graces that make life worth living to those who affect cul- 
ture; but I hope that honesty, sincerity and simplicity are 
not lacking. I hope you are not going to take the request 
of the Editor of the Southern Magazine too seriously. I 
know well what he wants. He has heard of E. W. Bok, 
and he has seen McClure’s desperate maneuvers with the 
photographs of youth, childishness and despair. Is Paine’s 
Celery Compound one of Mr. Howells’s literary passions? 
Before High Heaven, yes! and we have a full-length flash- 
light of it in Mr. Bok’s Hamstrung Journal for family 
reading. It is a beautiful scheme, but I shrink from it, 
not because of modesty, but because it must leave a bad 
taste in the mouth of honest people. 

I am writing in this strain because I am willing to put 
myself in your hands in this business, and because I feel 
more than grateful that you are willing to undertake it. I 
appreciate your gifts as a critic—rather, I should say, your 
gifts as a literary essayist, which include conscience as well 
as the critical faculty,—and I am willing to surrender to 
it. If you will tell me what you want in the way of per- 
sonal matter, I will send it to you gladly, but I should be 
delighted to see you seize hold of the manifold defects in 
my stuff, deal with them generously, but candidly, and so 
point out to the younger writers that all this talk, this silly 
chatter, of making a literary reputation in an hour is non- 
sense. I have tried hard to get at the secret of literary art, 
and have failed[.] I have had the knack of hard work, but 
the gift has somehow been lacking[.] Nobody knows bet- 
ter than I do how far below the level of permanence my 
writings fall. 
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How many pictures can the Magazine use? My fam- 
ily need not be in it, but the house is here, and its wide 


verandah, and they are just as literary as Tolstoy’s smock 
frock. 
[Signature cut off] 


Box I1t. 
Atlanta, Ga., 
April 15, 1895 


My dear Mr. Baskerville: 
You will pardon the absence of pen and ink. The 
pencil is not nice, but it is natural—1. I have had a good 


many inquiries about that preface, but have never been 
quite able to understand the interest in it. It was written 
out of hand—slambang, as you may say—and was merely 
intended as a peg on which to hang the reeking remains of 
Uncle Remus. The Boston critic was in the air, as most of 
the Boston critics are. He was in the preface, as he is in 
fact, a man of straw set up to be made an example of. I have 
not the book by me at this moment, but, as I remember the 
preface, it was not intended to be taken seriously, except 
that portion which culminated in the leading of Uncle 
Remus off the stage finally and forever. 2. The first book 
that attracted my attention and the one that has held it 
longest was and is the Vicar of Wakefield. The only way 
to describe my experience with that book is to acknowledge 
that I am a crank. It touches me more deeply—it gives me 
the “all-overs” more severely—than all others. Its simplicity 
—its air of extreme wonderment—have touched and con- 
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tinue to touch me deeply. Apart from this, all good books 
have interested me more or less. But the queer self-con- 
sciousness of Emerson has never appealed to me as strongly 
as it has to some of my friends. This is not Emerson’s fault, 
but mine. You cannot expect an uncultured Georgia cracker 
to follow patiently the convolute diagrams of the Over- 
Soul. I find Sir Thomas Browne far more stimulating (I 
hope I am not treading on your corns here. Confidentially, 
Emerson’s attitude as the New England Bigod—if I may 
use so crude an expression—has amused me no little.) You 
see I am perfectly frank in this, presenting the appearance 
of feeling as proud of my lack of taste and culture as a little 
girl is of her rag doll. It may give you a cue. 3. I have 
never had the slightest desire to become a man of letters. 
I have simply had a desire to express myself in print. I am 
not in any sense a literary man; have never had any knowl- 
edge of literary art; and have never known how to set about 
acquiring it. 4. Uncle Remus is a composite character. He 
plays many parts. But in my mind—as he appears to the 
inner eye—he is more surely an individual than the ma- 
jority of the people I meet. All my other characters are 
delineations — types — suggestions — experiments — but 
Uncle Remus alone is a development. 5. By the by, did 
you ever read the tract which I have labeled “Free Joe?” 
Did you ever try to read between the lines? That is the 
trouble. Some writer in the Nashville American a year or 
so ago catalogued me with those Southern writers who tried 
to cater to Northern sentiment. I think you ought to light 
the funeral pile of that sort of idea. What does it matter 
whether I am northern or southern if I am true to truth, and 
truer to that larger truth, my own true self? My idea is that 
truth is more important than sectionalism—and that litera- 
ture that can be labeled Northern, Southern, Western or 
Eastern is not worth labeling at all—6. Sympathy, I hope, 
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is the right word. I have written all my books on the spur 
of the moment—not for money or notoriety, but because it 
gave me pleasure to write them; and they have all been 
written in the midst of daily work on a daily newspaper|[. | 
7. The crackers and the mountaineers are one and the same 
—the difference between their manners and speech being 
due to character and individuality. 8. The Tackies are 
the poor-whites—the ne’er-do-wells. They are what they 
were two hundred years ago. Whereas, the Crackers of 
Georgia and East Tennessee are the builders and proprie- 
tors of Atlanta. 9. I think I read Longstreets book when 
a boy, but the memory of it was and is so vague that I can 
hardly recall it. On the other hand Major Jones’s Court- 
ship is still fresh in my memory. By-the-by, if you will 
take a map of Georgia, pick out Putnam county, and then 
put your finger on the counties surrounding it—Morgan, 
Greene, Hancock, Baldwin, Jones and Jasper—you will 
have under your thumb the seat of Southern humor. Major 
Jones’s Courtship belongs to Morgan county. Colonel 
Richard Malcolm Johnston’s characters to Hancock. Unc’ 
Remus was in Putnam. Simon Suggs was a native of Jas- 
per. Polly Peablossom was from Baldwin. Jonce Hooper 
went to school in Monticello (Jasper) when a boy, and 
there saw Simon Suggs. When he went away and wrote 
his book, some one in Monticello heard of it. When Mr. 
Suggs came to town this conversation occurred: “Squire 
Suggs do you remember Jonce Hooper—Little Jonce?” 
“Seems to me I do,” replied Mr. Suggs. “Well, squire,” 
said the other, “little Jonce has gone and noveled you.” Mr. 
Suggs looked serious. “Gone and noveled me!” he ex- 
claimed. “Well[,] Pll be danged. Gone and noveled me! 
What could ‘a’ possessed him?”—10. But what am I doing? 
You will begin to think, I am afraid, that I really take my- 
self seriously—that I consider myself an Author instead of 
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a newspaper man. But don’t be misled by my goings-on. I 
would rather have you tell me in your article wherein I 
have failed and in what way I might have succeeded than 
[to become? ] the subject of a eulogy. I think you are the 
man to hit where you see the red flesh. You will find it 
tooting [looking?] out all through my writings, where 
haste has made a good deal [ ]. I like Blue Dave 
[better] than all the rest, which [is] another way of say- 
ing that it is far from the best—11. I send you a little sketch 
written by a friend of mine,—an eye-witness—which has a 
good deal of truth in it. Will you save it and return to me? 

Meanwhile I must thank [ you] for [ ] about me, 
and for inflicting on you this, the longest letter I have ever 
written to any human being. 


Faithfully Yours: 
Joel Chandler Harris 





BOOKS... 
by Arthur &. DuBois and others 


ATTITUDES TOWARD HISTORY (2 vols.) dy 
Kenneth Burke. The New Republic, New York. 


By ARTHUR E. DUBOIS 


The method of Attitudes Toward History is mainly 
“perspective by incongruity.” A word or phrase from one 
kind of activity is translated to another kind of activity. 
By this translation the word itself is enlivened and a point 
of view is established for purposes of criticism in the new 
field. Accordingly, one has two points of view, those of 
the new and old spheres, like two eyes, to provide depth 
or perspective. The effect is a kind of transcendence. One 
becomes a sort of wallflower watching two square sets in 
two ends of the room, not dancing but seeing enough to 
report acutely of the dancing. 

So, moreover, as they are felt to be alive, all words 
become metaphors or idea-puns. This power is in the word- 
magic of poetry for example, in everyday rituals like the 
commonplaces of weather-conversations or in the formulae 
analogous to rationalizations by which we escape solving 
a problem by a trick-of-words—as the nineteenth-century 
melodramatist escaped solving the problem of caste by 
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REVIEWS, COMMENT AND NOTICES 


using a strawberry mark to identify his scorned hero as 
the long-lost son of a princess properly married to a king. 

Folk-language, as in proverbs or fables or ordinary 
slang, becomes a source of insight into human relation- 
ships. Essays on the terms used in Mr. Burke’s work are a 
necessity, and he closes with a kind of essay-dictionary, 
alphabetically arranged, of such concepts as “being driven 
into a corner,” “bureaucratization of the imaginative,” 
“clusters,” “heads I win, tails you lose,” “neo-Malthusian 
principle,” “perspective by incongruity.” In other sec- 
tions of the book such terms as “socialization of losses,” 
“comedy,” “the grotesque” either are defined or are clear 
even when metaphorical. 

History thus becomes a kind of pageant, the marked 
features of which are a tendency toward ritualization and 
a consequent recurrence of old patterns of conduct. In 
most circles of activity, ritualized language is a monotonous 
drumbeat to which we all, in the dance of life, keep time. 
Even literary patterns are shown to be probably ritualized 
manners of accepting or rejecting the universe in which 
the epicist, elegist, pastoralist may find himself. 

As a method “perspective by incongruity” is of course 
not original with Mr. Burke, though perhaps nobody has 
ever used it so comprehensively or consciously. It has 
limitations which Mr. Burke would be among the first to 
see. It may lead into a mere nominalism. Or it may en- 
courage mere ingenuity in reading meanings into words 
Or in transferring words from one to another context. 
Somewhat similarly, the Elizabethans and others were 
betrayed into a kind of naive confidence that myths em- 
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bodied lost knowledges, perhaps of the summum bonum or 
ne plus ultra. The method may very well encourage an 
esotericism similar to phrenology, alchemy, astrology. 

Mr. Burke, for example, finds clues to writers’ social 
or intimate selves in their unusual fondness for particular 
consonants. He himself is revealed in a fondness for hard 
c, a choker. Favoring m, a contact sound, a writer would 
seem to show some variety or sublimation of a mother- 
feeling. The theory is hardly plausible, though letters do 
talk! But the controls are so uncertain and the suggestions 
which consonants give to different persons or peoples are 
so various that the checking of one’s consonants may be 
useless. 

Fully aware of such difficulties as “social accretion” 
may make, Mr. Burke keeps his head even in the matter 
of consonant cues. His is a sound performance in perspec- 
tive by incongruity, and the result is stimulating insight 
into the social strategies of men ranging the earth from 
B. C. Greece to A. D. America as well as into many of the 
institutions, including literary patterns like comedy or the 
elegy, which they have evolved. The proof of the sound- 
ness of Mr. Burke’s performance is in the fact that one 
hardly ever feels lost in mere nominalism. Words and 
meanings are held too severely together for mere word- 
play or mere name-calling. 

In defining many of the strategies by which man has 
taken his bent in relation to other men and become too 
straight or too crooked, Mr. Burke performs his greatest 
service. He does not sugar-coat the pill, and his text does 
not encourage one to become Pollyannagrammatic. He 
points out, for instance, how the imaginative (any ideal 
course of action), if put into practice, must be bureauc- 
ratized. The result is to realize the ideal, to bring it down 
to earth and institutionalize it, and so inevitably to pro- 
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duce stereotypes and, at the same time, unexpected and 
unwanted by-products. These stereotypes and by-products 
make revolution in any field of activity, in literature or in 
economics, an ultimate sequel to revolution ad infinitum 
beyond socialism, communism, to, I suppose, Edenism! 


Yet it is refreshing and finally reassuring to find a 
human being with imperfect tools and deficient laughter 
and limited foresight and backward instincts injected into 
a Marxist state which usually seems too Utopian. Modern 
psychology is partly responsible. It and Marxist dialectic 
(not to discount general literature and general history) 
are the chief still-visible sources of Mr. Burke’s work be- 
yond the unusual genius of the writer himself. 


Psychology and Marxism, the individual and the 
group—these are two of many central circles of conduct 
out of which perspective originates and “attitudes toward 
history” are taken. Since most of the work is devoted to 
the tactics of men out of which history is made, “attitudes 
toward history” may be slightly ambiguous, for an atti- 
tude with component processes, rather than attitudes, 
emerges, and this attitude is not so much “toward” as 
“from” history and toward men in society now. 


At one time during the writing of Attitudes Toward 
History Mr. Burke was between the devil and the deep 
blue sea whether to call the emergent attitude “humanist” 


or “comic.” The inner bell seemed to ring truest with 


“comic.” This dilemma, so resolved, is, I think, at the 
heart of whatever weakness the work may have. For 
though different, neither the humanist nor the comic atti- 
tude is finally creative. Both are reconcilers, not pro- 
posers or, very often, actors. They are tonics, not foods or 
poisons. They are relaxed, not tense, adjustments, satis- 
factory for the alienated individual now and then, but not 
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for integrating group movements into action and so into 
history. 

The humanist hopes to be actuated by all of his facul- 
ties, to exercise and satisfy the whole man. This exercise 
seems to produce a new faculty, intuition, illative sensa- 
tion, or something similar by-any-name-as-sweet. To the 
extent that he comes to rely upon this new faculty, beyond 
reason or sense, he becomes mystical. And by his visions 
of course he transcends realities or idealities as they con- 
flict, accepting or rejecting them. 

But in the ordinary course of events, trying to act 
only on the authority of a// his faculties, the humanist is 
driven to rely upon common sense, which half-starves, half- 
feeds all of him. Confronted by a conflict soluble in dif- 
ferent ways, or a conflict insoluble when reason says Yes 
philesophically and sensation says No scientifically, the 
humanist only says, Let us not be too reasonable or too 
sensible. Common sense is the intermediary between the 
immovable body and the irresistible force. It is Harness 
between Roberts and Anthony in Strife, proposing and 
ultimately carrying out nothing but compromise. It never 
reconciles Roberts and Anthony to each other or is recon- 
ciled to them. Rather, it is critical of both, minimizingly. 
And so, it seems to me unsatisfactory as the base of an atti- 
tude where one must be creative, mad, anything but 
commonsensible, where the force must be irresistible and 
the body immovable and Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain if it will not come to him. 

Without Roberts and Anthony to stand between, Har- 
ness would have no character at all. The only acceptance- 
rejection possible to the humanist is immediate action, 
deemed practical, or a self-deception that the compromise 
achieved by common sense is an intuition, a new truth with 
an identity of its own, a vision. Common sense solves no 
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problems, and in a given race the opportunist is apt to be 
far ahead, as well as far behind, the humanist. In the 
department of play or avocation common sense is emi- 
nently useful, and we need more of it. Yet to rely only 
on common sense would be to reduce everything to non- 
seriousness (not nonsense!) or uncreative gaming where 
there is no contest, to reduce literature to criticism. 

Paradoxically the late humanists were singularly 
humorless. Yet humor or wit or irony, generating the 
comic spirit, is original with the same kind of immovable- 
body-irresistible-force dilemma which calls the humanist’s 
common sense into play. In several ways Erasmus was an 
ideal humanist and comedian as he praised folly. Having 
the point of view of both Roberts and Anthony in Strife, 
the humanist Harness can take a comic attitude too. After 
Roberts and Anthony are crippled and the compromise is 
effected which had been suggested before their stubborn 
strife, Harness has the comic attitude if he really laughs 
when he says, ““That’s where the fun comes in.” 

In laughter the comedian achieves an emotional rec- 
onciliation to immediate conflict which does not, like 
common sense, confine itself to self-deception or to im- 
mediate action. It is complete in itself as an act of ka- 
tharsis. Underprivileged folk, finally reconciled to frustra- 
tion, are in many ways the ideal comedians, as Sandburg’s 
American Songbag or the earthiness of the humor of an 
old grandam, woodsman, frontiersman, or sea-captain can 
demonstrate. Next to the folk, the intellectual who has 
become familiar with the widest variety of experience, as 
George Meredith or Wycherley, Byron, Gilbert, Kenneth 
Burke—the intellectual is apt in comedy. There is in it 
an essential healthiness, as of adaptability, ambidexterity, 
ambivalence, energy remaining after conflict is passed 
through. Its force is irresistible and its body is immovable. 
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But, again, comedy solves no problem and is only 
critical, not creative. Mr. Burke describes it most often as 
a corrective, and suggests other limitations belonging to it. 
It, too, is more proper to the field of avocation than to 
that of vocation. It, too, is a personal reconciler now, and 
is not very effective for groups or in sequences of time, 
being a disorganizer of both. As a disorganizer it is oppo- 
site to humanism, for where common sense takes some- 
thing from each of two opposites, unifying or fusing a 
humbug out of an ant and a grasshopper, laughter, de- 
lighting in incongruity, separates two opposites and thrives 
on their differences, becoming racy or realistic as it enjoys 
Merry Mount with Puritan against playboy on it. 

In short, Mr. Burke’s attitude from history, comic or 
humanist, will not operate very satisfactorily toward his- 
tory for the specialist, for it would stop history like a 
clock timelessly. It is personal. You cannot give another 
person a comic spirit as you can give him Marxist dialectics. 
It may satisfy me or Mr. Burke as laymen, but can hardly 
be effectual for Marxist or Capitalist despite the fact that 
Mr. Burke has a great deal to offer the Marxist. Comedy 
has a tendency to cherish Marxist as more Marxist, Cap- 
italist as more Capitalist, and so to necessitate uncreative, 
critical, humanist Harnesses between them. Humanistic 
or comic, Mr. Burke’s attitude seems to say, Laissez faire: 
this is a good show if it does not go too far fascistically. 
And this is realistic if not surrealistic! 

But it must be remembered that we are all laymen 
in the performance of all but a few of our social duties. 
And there is in comedy an ultimate maturity. One has to 
grow up to what one laughs at, become entirely familiar 
with it even when, as for the folk, it is defeat. The most 
civilized persons are doubtless those who have been doers 
and then learned to laugh at themselves as doers because 
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of the incongruity between what they reached for and 
what they grasped. Superimposed upon action, laughter 
is like oil on a gear. And the weakness of Mr. Burke’s 
attitude is rather in the possibility that it might have been 
called “humanist” than in the fact that it is comic. At any 
rate Mr. Burke’s method, perspective by incongruity, and 
his attitude, the comic, are well suited to each other. 
These volumes may seem almost too precocious. Mr. 
Burke appears a kind of omniscient, omnipresent layman 
or playboy (as distinct from a lingoing specialist or pro- 
fessional seer), but he is the super-man only in reducing 
the super-man to planes or strategies of common humanity. 
Most writers would have produced a library out of Mr. 
Burke’s wit. But there is no stuffing, and there is in every 
page the invigorating healthiness of a sinewy, flexible mind. 


THE ENEMY GODS by Oliver La Farge. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


The American people, and the phrase is meant to in- 
clude American reviewers and editors, have long persisted 
in refusing to regard the Red man as a human person, to 
be treated like other human beings and regarded as such 
beings of other races are regarded. The Indian has been 
conceived as a ruthless savage, as a child of nature, as a 
picturesque survival, as a vanishing type, and even as a 
member of the Lost Tribes of Israel. But for centuries 
the American public have been ready to admit everything 
about the redskin except that he is a man of like passions 
with them. This has had curious effects, and to this day, the 
average editor, given a book about an Indian for review, 
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will make a painful search for some ethnologist or anthro- 
pologist to give it to, instead of handing the book to a 
competent judge of letters, as he would do with any other 
novel, biography, or book of poems. Only in the South- 
west can one be sure of sane treatment in this respect. In 
almost any other region, if James Boswell were to arise 
and do a life of Quanah Parker comparable to his life of 
Johnson, most of the reviews would treat the book as an 
ethnological document! 

Oliver La Farge has shown great versatility in under- 
standing and presenting the people of several quite dif- 
ferent regions. But his heart seems to lie with the redskins 
of the Desert—the Jicarilla Apache, and especially the 
Navajo. His Laughing Boy, as everyone knows, is a Na- 
vajo story, and in The Enemy Gods he returns to that 
scene and those tribesmen. The new book is his most am- 
bitious attempt to present completely the Navajos, the 
Indians, as he knows them. He paints on a large canvas, 
and has taken on a large order. But there can be no 
doubt that he has brought it off successfully. 

The story is that of a lad, Myron Begay, who prefers 
the Indian school to his family hogahn, for sound reasons, 
becomes a “Jesus boy,” but on growing older finds the pull 
of his native heritage and country stronger and stronger. 
The conflict comes to its climax when he is confronted 
with the choice of a woman marooned with him by a 
cloudburst. He has to decide whether to take her as Sin, 
or as a woman of his own race. The beauty of tribal 
ritual dawns on him, the truth of Indian thought, and at 
last, when the enemy gods of the white man fail him, he 
turns back to his people and his woman. 

The book is a body blow to all those who have re- 
garded the Indian’s world as something special and apart 
from life and human nature. Mr. La Farge has written 
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persuasively, with wisdom and tact, and with a full and 
sympathetic knowledge. He is careful to show all the 
characters in the round, and we realize, as we read, that 
the Indian had a stiffer problem after bullets stopped 
coming than he had before. The struggle with white 
men was less destructive than the struggle with the white 
man’s gods, which seemed only half-gods to the Red man. 

A Cheyenne once assured me that the white man’s 
power was nothing more than black magic (those were 
not his words, but he meant that), and only persons who, 
like La Farge, have penetrated to the heart of the In- 
dian’s thought, can realize how inevitable is that conclu- 
sion, where that thought is honest and logical and truly 
Indian. This is a great human story, one that should il- 
luminate many minds, and cause a change of heart, one 
may hope, in many a missionary and employee of the 
Indian Office. 

More than that, it is a fine, sincere, and moving 
novel, worthy of its distinguished author. 


DEVIL CAN’T CATCH ME by Elzy Dee Jennings. 
Mathis, Van Nort & Company, Dallas. 


By Joe BETsy ALLRED 


The zeal of a knight in armor is most engagingly com- 
bined with the enthusiasm of a mischievous boy as Dean 
Elzy Jennings launches his readers on a European tour 
whose itinerary includes fourteen countries. Against an 
authentic background provided by his rich knowledge of 
European history and literature, he presents a sprightly 
travelogue, sketching a fascinating narrative in a capricious 
style which places Devil Can’t Catch Me in a category of 
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its own. A thread of sly wit runs throughout the book. Es- 
pecially amusing are the anecdotes and subtle pointed com- 
ments concerning the behavior and reactions of certain typi- 
cal members of his party. 

Although Dean Jennings does not describe Notre 
Dame, Madeleine Cathedral, the Pantheon, the Arc de Tri- 
omphe, or the Louvre in the architect’s vernacular, he nev- 
ertheless creates a longing within his readers to visit all 
these places. However, old world splendors are not viewed 
entirely with admiration or approval, one notable exception 
being the palace of the frivolous Louis XIV, the extrava- 
gance of which revolted his democratic soul. 

The book might almost be titled “A Democrat Views 
Europe,” if we give the word its broad meaning. None but 
a democrat with the courage of his convictions would dare 
accuse the mighty Mussolini of “changing wind sacks on 
Aeolus.” Equally democratic is the author’s appraisal of 
the avaricious motives of the demagogues and war lords 
who dictated the sacrifice of young lives on the battlefield 
and the sharply contrasting poignancy of his grief at the 
contemplation of the loss of these young lives. 

Directly appealing to Texas readers are the compari- 
sons to familiar things which the author makes in bringing 
a picture of these far-off things which he views in his trav- 
els. The Texas slant makes one feel that perhaps the old 
world scenes are not so far off, after all. 

Because of his thorough knowledge of the Bible, Dean 
Jennings is able to re-vivify Biblical characters so that they 
actually take breath and restage the familiar scenes in mod- 
ern settings before the reader’s eyes. Interesting, also, is the 
terse comparison drawn between the rigid, inhumane regu- 
lations enforced by the Mohammedan religious dignitaries 
and the brotherly missionary spirit of the Master Himself. 
Information concerning the shrewd church politics which 
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are formulated within the Vatican where the Cardinals of 
the Church meet like a jury under guard to elect each new 
Pope is startling and revealing. 

Many of the legendary figures of ancient Greece stride 
across the field of action as Dean Jennings obviously revels 
in his browsings through Troy. He hurls such intellectual 
giants as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Euripides and Phidias 
of Athens into the modern mental arenas as a challenge to 
the complacent to aspire for higher levels. 

Descriptions of the Pompeii collection viewed by the 
travelers in Italy are a tax to credulity, but very vivid is the 
picture of relics taken from that great city which flourished 
like any modern metropolis, only to be buried within one 
night under twenty-five feet of red-hot ashes. 

The Vatican, the Colosseum, the Catacombs, the Pan- 
theon, St. Paul’s Basilica and Santa Maria are all viewed 
through the Dean’s rose-colored glasses, as is St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, said to be the largest and finest church in the 
world, built on the site of Nero’s Circus. The kindness 
which flows freely in the veins of the author is displayed in 
his great pity for the thousands of Christians formerly sac- 
rificed to wild beasts in the Colosseum. 

Dean Jennings judges the art of a picture by its natural 
appeal to him and not by the fame of the artist who painted 
it. When visiting the Baths of Caracalla he says, “Of all the 
fine paintings we have seen of the great masters on the sub- 
ject of the Madonna and the Child, the one left on the wall 
here exposed to the sun and rain has the most beautiful 
faces.” Art, literature, poetry and history receive their 
share of attention. The personalities of Botticelli, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, Michelangelo, Dante and Savonarola 
are all felt in the passages which deal with Florence. 

Unromantic but amusing is his description of the canals 
of Venice: “Garbage and other refuse float majestically on 
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the golden surface of the lymphatic fluid. Artists and poets 
of all ages have felt the charm of this unique spot where 
genius and nature have met to create a perfect harmony— 
of smells. I added the last two words to the sentence above. 
The others I took from the guide book.” 

An enthusiastic description is given of the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau—a true picture with sketches of the play- 
ers and the scenes. A satisfying explanation is given of why 
this play has continued every ten years since the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The relating of anecdotes, fables, myths and legends in 
connection with the history of castles, buildings, landscapes 
and towns adds to the intriguing character of this book, and 
many authors, composers, poets and historical characters 
are mentioned in relation to them. 

Historic buildings of England are described, and Eng- 
lish muses, scientists, authors and statesmen parade in chron- 
ological order as Dean Jennings places them in their Eng- 
lish settings. The description of Oxford furnishes matter 
for thought for modern American college authorities who 
are searching for better methods of organization. 

All in all, the author of Devil Can’t Catch Me possesses 
power of logic, a sense of justice to all classes, a fine sense of 
values, and an appreciation of the relative merits of the fine 
arts and the institutions of each country which he visited. 
Add to these things his innate love of human beings and it 
is easy to understand how he has been able, perhaps inad- 
vertently, to produce a book which will aid in establishing a 
benevolent feeling for our European neighbors in the hearts 
of all who read it if by no other means than by contemplat- 
ing the friendly relationship he himself established with 
France by eating hors de hash and buttermilk a la chalk 
with the Paris Rotary Club. Its pages offer refreshment for 
sullen spirits, and profitable thought for leisure moments. 
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YOU HAVE SEEN THEIR FACES by Erskine Cald- 
well and Margaret Bourke-White. Viking, New York. 


By ALLEN MAXWELL 


In Tobacco Road and God’s Little Acre Erskine Cald- 
well showed how well he could portray the goaty degeneracy 
and general depravity of at least a few tenant farmers in the 
Deep South. Now he attempts to explain the whole mess— 
why the South is so backward (if it is, and the evidence cer- 
tainly seems to support that conclusion) and what to do 
about it. Mr. Caldwell writes a meaty and powerful text, 
more emotional than historical, and Margaret Bourke- 
White contributes a set of seventy-five magnificent photo- 
graphs in which we recognize faces that all Southerners 
have seen. Some of these faces are scrubby, tobacco-stained, 
Jeeter-Lesterish; some are strong, lantern-jawed, and con- 
fident; others are hauntingly hopeless. Is it really our South 
which is caught here by the flawless art of perhaps the best 
photographer in the country? If so, we have little cause to 
be proud. 

You Have Seen Their Faces is devoted, it is true, to 
the rural, agricultural South, and that is not the whole 
South any more—not by a long shot. Miss Bourke-White 
has omitted the important face of the mill worker. So the 
book must not be considered as condemning the whole South 
when only the admittedly shaky and abused sharecropping 
system is denounced (though the mills may merit their 
share of denouncing). 

Mr. Caldwell starts out: “The South has always been 
shoved around like a country cousin. It buys mill-ends and 
wears hand-me-downs. It sits at second-table and is fed 
short-rations. It is the place where the ordinary will do, 
where the makeshift is good enough. It is that dogtown on 
the other side of the railroad tracks that smells so badly 
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every time the wind changes.” Well, we mustn’t take that 
personally. 

Mr. Caldwell’s thesis? —The South is plumb worn out. 
In the first place, the plantations depleted the land. Then 
floods eroded it. When the soil was about all used up or 
washed away, the sharecroppers moved in. They had to 
buy so much fertilizer before they could grow anything 
that it was hardly worth the trouble. Of course everybody 
knows about the system—whereby a man can’t raise enough 
to pay off debts accumulated during the year, and so re- 
mains perpetually in debt, virtually a peon, whether black 
or white. 

Mr. Caldwell tells what a typical sharecropper’s life 
is like, and gives some sad case histories. There never is 
much to eat—some have only cornbread and molasses three 
times a day, with a little sowbelly sometimes for a treat. 

Among characteristics of the sharecroppers, birth con- 
trol is particularly notable for its absence. "The towheaded 
kids keep coming along like watermelons in summer. Re- 
ligion is twisted into a burlesque show, and becomes a shout- 
ing, hyperemotional opiate. We won’t be so hungry in this 
world if we can keep thinking of fried chicken and b’iled 
custard sitting around in the world to come. 

Can anything be done about it? Union organizers don’t 
have a chance, because sharecroppers are isolated, and are 
afraid of their masters. Mr. Caldwell suggests that an au- 
thoritative nonpolitical Government commission, whatever 
that means (and is it possible?) , be formed to make a study 
and draw up a report. The commission must include rep- 
resentatives of all classes concerned. 

Everything depends on youth, we find at the last. “The 
youth of the South can succeed where their mothers and 
fathers failed if they will refuse to raise another man’s cot- 
ton while hungry and in rags. With hope and a dream be- 
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fore them, they can change a hell into a living paradise. 
When fear has been banished, and self-respect restored, 
America will wake up to find that it has a new region to take 
pride in.” 

May I again recommend Miss Bourke-White’s photo- 
graphs? Mr. Caldwell has attached tersely pleading and 
poignant captions to each. Some of those faces and those 
captions will stay with one a long, long time. 


I HEAR AMERICA by Vernon Loggins. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 


By ERNEST E. LEISY 


American literature, like American civilization, has 
during the last forty years gone through some rather er- 
ratic meandering. The ordinary reader has been bewil- 
dered as this “luminary” or that trend has been extolled by 
its followers beyond all desert. He has longed for some- 
one, well-informed and not too opinionated, to chart the 
way through the complex maze of contemporary writing. 
This, although one would hardly suspect it from the title, 
Dr. Loggins has done. IT Hear America is the well-bal- 
anced, lively and meaty book on twentieth-century Amer- 
ican literature that you have been waiting for. 

The author is a Texan, by the way, born at Hemp- 
stead, graduated from the University of Texas, and is now 
an instructor in Columbia University. He has had numer- 
ous magazine and other connections, and here draws on his 
rich personal acquaintance with many of the writers whom 
he discusses. The result has been a gossipy, but well-reas- 
oned book, a book in which you can find that authenticated 
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fact about your favorite author, or that suggestion for 
further reading which you meant to do but failed to follow 
up at the time. 

After introductory generalizations, Dr. Loggins groups 
his twoscore writers, not by literary types, but by associa- 
tion of aims. In the first chapter he considers the “unpre- 
meditated art” of Emily Dickinson and Stephen Crane, 
whom he rightly considers the forerunners of the moderns. 
After giving a well-balanced and engaging account of 
their lives, their work, and their achievement, he proceeds 
to look into the social questioning of Henry Adams, Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, Edwin Arlington Robinson and Rob- 
inson Jeffers. Next he discusses the “escapists,” Amy Low- 
ell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Elinor Wylie, William 
Faulkner and others. From these it is a short step to the 
“primordials,” Frank Norris, Theodore Dreiser, Ernest 
Hemingway and Thomas Wolfe. Edgar Lee Masters, 
Sherwood Anderson, Eugene O’Neill and Conrad Aiken, 
through their treatment of the “subconscious,” are consid- 
ered as the twentieth century’s chief contributors to the art 
of characterization. The novel of manners, a pre-War 
type, has its chief proponents in Edith Wharton and Ellen 
Glasgow. Regional variations are observed in Robert Frost, 
Willa Cather, Julia Peterkin, Erskine Caldwell and Paul 
Green. H. L. Mencken and Sinclair Lewis are naturally 
paired as “iconoclasts,” while Jack London, Upton Sin- 
clair, Carl Sandburg and John Dos Passos are grouped 
as “revolutionaries.” ‘The jesters, James Branch Cabell, 
Ring Lardner, Dorothy Parker and George Nathan have 
their inning, followed by such intellectuals and experi- 
menters as Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, Gertrude Stein and 
Archibald MacLeish. A concluding section on the “cus- 
tom-made” writing of O. Henry, Booth Tarkington and 
Fannie Hurst was obviously an afterthought. 
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